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Editor’s Foreword 


MH 


With this issue, I bring to an end nearly six years of labor 
as editor of THE Historian, and I beg the editorial privilege of 
being sentimental on such an occasion. While much of the task 
of preparing magazine copy for print is sheer drudgery, there 
are many aspects of this work which sparkle with the promise 
of golden nuggets to be discovered, and I envy my successor 
the joy of searching for them. The pages of THE HIsTORIAN 
may not reflect the fact, but I have learned more history by 
reading the manuscripts that have come to my desk than I ever 
did in a classroom. This has been a personal experience of deep 
enrichment. 

It has also been my privilege to work with an unsurpassed 
group of colleagues to whom this journal owes most of what- 
ever excellence it has. ‘Their names have appeared on the cov- 
ers and need not be repeated here for I can truthfully say that, 
without exception, whether they were concerned with editing, 
advising, business operations, or printing, they have never 
failed to do what I asked of them, and to do it superbly. 

During these last six years we have seen THE HISTORIAN 
grow from a semi-annual publication to a quarterly; from a 
circulation of 3000 to 4700; and from about 70 to 150 pages 
per issue. Whether its quality has increased as much as its size 
is very doubtful, for it has always had good editors and su- 
perior contributors. My personal wish for the journal with 
which I have come to feel so closely identified and from which 

I must now separate myself, is that it may continue to advance 
on every front in the years to come, until it achieves the highest 
possible rank among the publications devoted to the advance- 
ment of historical studies. 
Lynn W. TURNER 











Robert Lansing and the Wilson 
Interregnum, 1919-1920 


MH 


DANIEL M. SMITH * 


N February 14, 1920, the nation’s press headlined the 
news that President Woodrow Wilson had abruptly 
demanded the resignation of his Secretary of State, 

Robert Lansing. In the correspondence, which was subse- 
quently published at Lansing’s insistence, Wilson demanded 
the resignation primarily on the grounds that the Secretary 
had called unauthorized meetings of the Cabinet while the 
President was ill. By the curt dismissal of Lansing, Wilson gave 
public notice that his now enfeebled hands were once more 
at the helm of the executive government; the four months 
interregnum was clearly over. Certain questions about this 
strange episode deserve examination. Was the calling of un- 
authorized sessions of the Cabinet the real cause of Lansing’s 
dismissal? What had been the role of Lansing and the Cabinet 
during the President’s incapacitation? 

On October 2, 1919, after the sudden cancellation of his 
western speaking tour President Wilson suffered what appears 
to have been a cerebral thrombosis. One side of his body was 
paralyzed and, while his mind was not permanently affected, he 
was prostrated for at least one month and unable to perform 
much work for several months thereafter.! 

The problem of presidential incapacitation is briefly 
treated by the Constitution of the United States. According 


* Mr. Smith is an Assistant Professor of History in the University of 
Colorado. 

*See John M. Blum, Joe Tumulty and the Wilson Era (Boston, 1951), p. 214; 
and Thomas A. Bailey, Woodrow Wilson and the Great Betrayal (New York, 
1945), P- 136. 
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to Article II, section 1, paragraph 5, “In case of the Removal 
of the President from Office, or of his Death, Resignation, or 
Inability to discharge the Powers and Duties of the said Office, 
the Same shall devolve on the Vice President. . . .”” President 
Wilson seems to have been incapacitated within the common- 
sense meaning of the Constitution, for he was near death for 
several weeks in October, 1919, and suffered a month of total 
inactivity, followed by another month of seclusion and limited 
work. Even after this two month period, he was certainly not 
functioning as before his collapse. The full extent of the Presi- 
dent’s illness was not revealed, however, even to his Cabinet, 
and the Constitution does not specify the means for determin- 
ing inability. The past offered few precedents—President Gar- 
field had lived for two and one-half months after being shot, 
but during that time no incapacity had been declared and the 
executive government had been continued by the President's 
official family.? In Wilson’s case, his wife apparently made the 
decision against a recognition of incapacity and even kept the 
degree of illness secret as long as she was able. In this decision 
personal loyalties were placed above other claims, in the belief 
that Wilson’s will to live had to be nourished by a continua- 
tion in office. 

In such a virtually unprecedented situation Robert Lan- 
sing as the premier Cabinet officer assumed the responsibility 
for taking emergency action. On September 29, upon his re- 
turn to Washington, Lansing was informed by Joseph Tu- 
multy, Wilson's private secretary, that the President was near 
a nervous collapse and could not conduct any official business.* 
On Thursday evening, October 2, Lansing telephoned the 
White House physician, Admiral Cary T. Grayson, to de- 
termine if the President could receive the visiting King and 
Queen of Belgium. Grayson replied that Wilson’s condition 


* Edward S. Corwin, The President, Office and Powers (New York, 1940), 
PP- 52°53- ; : 

*Entry of September 29, 1919, Desk Diary, Papers of Robert Lansing 
(Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 
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was “bad” and that a visit was impossible.* The Friday morn- 
ing newspapers were rife with rumors about Wilson’s illness 
and Lansing decided to seek first-hand information at the 
White House. At eleven o’clock that morning he called upon 
Tumulty, who appeared to be “nervously excited and very 
much depressed.”’> In response to an inquiry about the Presi- 
dent’s condition, Tumulty replied that it was very much worse 
and he “pointed to [his] left side significantly.”’® Understand- 
ing from this gesture that Wilson had had a stroke which had 
paralyzed his left side, Lansing discussed the general situation 
with Tumulty until Doctor Grayson arrived. Then all three 
entered the cabinet room and conferred for about an hour on 
the crisis precipitated by the illness. 

Some controversy has resulted from that conference. Ac- 
cording to Tumulty, Lansing began by stating that Wilson 
was incapacitated within the meaning of the Constitution and 
he suggested that the Vice-President, Thomas R. Marshall, 
should assume the executive powers.’ In response to the ques- 
tion of who should certify Wilson as disabled, Lansing “inti- 
mated” that Tumulty and Grayson should be the ones to act. 
Tumulty asserts that he then angrily refused to have any part 
in such an action and that both he and Grayson stated flatly 
that they would not certify Wilson as incapable of performing 
his duties.* Lansing later denied Tumulty’s account, writing 


“Entry of October , 1919, ibid. 

* Memorandum of February 23, 1920, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
Papers. In addition to a daily desk diary, Lansing at irregular intervals recorded 
more extensive comments on policy developments. After his resignation in 
February, 1920, he prepared from existing notes a “Record” of Cabinet meet- 
ings held in 1919-1920 and a commentary thereupon. 

* Entry of October 3, 1919, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers. 

* Joseph P. Tumulty, Woodrow Wilson as I Know Him (Garden City, 1921), 
PP- 443-444. Josephus Daniels, The Wilson Era: Years of War and After, 1917- 
1923 (Chapel Hill, 1946), pp. 523-524, has Lansing specifically bringing up the 
question of Marshall's role at the Cabinet meeting on October 6. The evidence 
indicates that the subject was not discussed formally at that time. 

*Tumulty disliked Marshall and, according to Lansing, he stated at the 
conference that he would never serve under the Vice-President——See Blum, 
Tumulty, p. 215; entries of October g and 10, 1919, Desk Diary, and the Memo- 
randum of February 23, 1920, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing Papers. 
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that, “Of course I had no thought of taking steps myself to 
have the President superseded.” *® His diary accounts, however, 
reveal that while he may not have tried to “replace” Wilson, 
he had discussed with Tumulty the possibility of Marshall 
acting. As Lansing recorded the conference, ‘““We discussed 
the possible necessity of Vice President Marshall taking over 
the executive authority temporarily. . . .’’?° 

Lansing’s consideration of a vice-presidential assumption 
of executive duties should not have been surprising to Tu- 
multy and Grayson. The Secretary, a lawyer, had a legalistic 
frame of mind and it was natural for him to think of the pos- 
sibility of the Vice-President acting in the emergency. Lansing 
believed that the President was probably disabled within the 
meaning of the Constitution and he was fully aware of the 
need for an executive to cope with the post-war problems 
then facing the country. In addition, he knew that wild rumors 
were spreading about Wilson’s illness and that a congressional 
investigation might be in the offing." The opposition of 
Tumulty and Grayson, however, apparently persuaded Lan- 
sing to postpone for the time the question of presidential 
inability. Instead, the three conferees agreed that the Cabinet 
should be called to consult on the general situation. Tumulty 
wanted an immediate session, but Lansing feared that a hastily 
summoned meeting would unduly excite public opinion.” He 
may also have hoped that more time would reveal the degree 
of Wilson’s illness. It was finally agreed to summon the Cabinet 
for Monday morning, October 6. 

The calling of the Cabinet by the Secretary of State was 


* Lansing to Thomas Ewing of New York City, December 7, 1921, Lansing 
Papers. Lansing wrote Julius W. Pratt on June 24, 1928, that while Tumulty’s 
story was untrue, he now believed that he should have sought a vice-presidential 
assumption of power. 

# Entry of October g, 1919, Desk Diary, and the Memorandum of February 
23, 1920, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing Papers. 

4 Memoranda of February 23, 1920, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
Papers. 

* Loc. cit.; and entry of October 3, 1919, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers. 
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itself an unprecedented step. Cabinet sessions had been held 
during Garfield’s illness and there had been meetings during 
William H. Taft’s absences from the capital, but all these 
were apparently with presidential approval.’* Lansing’s unau- 
thorized summons therefore was a bold act, revealing his sense 
of duty to the American people and to the administration. 
The call for the meeting was issued from Tumulty’s office 
on Friday afternoon. On that same day, Lansing explained the 
summons to the Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, and se- 
cured his concurrence.* On Saturday, Lansing discussed the 
situation with Franklin K. Lane, the Secretary of the Interior. 
According to Lansing, Lane not only approved the calling of 
the Cabinet but agreed that “. . . the Government could not 
function in certain important particulars without an Execu- 
tive who was able to act” and that “. . . we must consider 
what should be done if the President's physicians would not 
permit him to perform any official duty.” * Despite Tumulty’s 
objections, Lansing apparently was still considering the possi- 
bility of a vice-presidential assumption of executive duties. 
The Cabinet met in the Cabinet Room on Monday morn- 
ing, not far from the desperately ill President. Every member 
was present and no one raised a question as to the legality or 
propriety of the meeting.’® The President's chair at the head 
of the table was left mutely empty, as it was to be at all subse- 
quent meetings. According to the account of David F. Hous- 
ton, the Secretary of Agriculture, Lansing announced to the 
assembled department chiefs that the group should consider 
two questions: who should decide if the President was able to 
perform his duties and should the Cabinet carry on the execu- 
tive functions.!7 Apparently the name of the Vice-President 


4 See Corwin, The President, p. 337. 

% Entry of October 3, 1919, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers. 

* Memorandum of February 23, 1920, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
Papers. 

* Loc. Cit. 

David F. Houston, Eight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet (2 vols.; Garden 
City, 1926), II, 37-39. 
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was not formally raised before the Cabinet, although Marshall 
might have been the subject of some conversation before or 
after the nearly two hour session. Tumulty and Grayson ap- 
peared before the group and reported on Wilson’s condition. 
Grayson asserted that the President had improved over the 
weekend but he would not predict when the crisis would be 
over. Wilson’s mind was clear, continued Grayson, but he 
should be spared official business as much as possible. The 
President’s illness was indicated as a nervous breakdown and 
indigestion. 

Lansing later wrote that at the time he was dissatisfied 
with Grayson’s report, feeling that the doctor was “. . . care- 
fully avoiding giving any definite information. . . .”18 Lan- 
sing was puzzled—was Grayson minimizing the illness or had 
Tumulty exaggerated when he talked to the Secretary on the 
previous Friday? Uncertain of the true condition of Wilson 
and in no position to challenge Grayson, Lansing could only 
express, in the name of the Cabinet, hope for a speedy recov- 
ery of the President. Houston was probably right in his con- 
viction that Lansing had planned further action, as his cau- 
tious opening remarks to the group had intimated, but had 
changed his mind after Grayson’s statement.!® After such a 
report, the Cabinet undoubtedly would have rejected a mo- 
tion to declare Wilson incapacitated, and even debate on the 
subject would have been inopportune. All possibility of secur- 
ing an active executive and, it might be noted, of establishing 
valuable constitutional precedents, was gone. With the end of 
such a possibility also passed, although then unrealized, the 
chances for ratification of the Treaty of Versailles. 

In the following months the Cabinet continued to meet 
at regular intervals, at first weekly and then, at the suggestion 


of Postmaster General A. S. Burleson, twice a week. After each 
#® Memorandum of February 10, 1921, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
Papers. This memorandum was apparently intended for publication in article 


form. 
* Houston, Eight Years, II, 39. 
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meeting, Lansing usually prepared a summary and sent it to 
the President’s office.?° According to Grayson’s statement at the 
first session, Wilson knew that the Cabinet was meeting with- 
out his authorization and there seems to be little doubt that he 
knew of subsequent conferences. Certainly the jealous Mrs. 
Wilson lodged no protests, thus tacitly accepting the meetings 
as necessary.” Lansing subsequently defended the sessions as 
undertaken to reassure the nation and to prevent possible con- 
gressional investigations.” The resumption of cabinet sessions 
thus reassured the public that the Executive was still function- 
ing.2* Tumulty was careful to use the meetings as proof that 
conditions were satisfactory at the White House.** 

The period of Wilson’s illness has been described as a “‘re- 
gency” directed by Mrs. Wilson. Perhaps it could be more 
accurately defined as a compound of “regency,” cabinet gov- 
ernment, and departmental autonomy. As for the “regency,” 
the Cabinet had no direct contact with the President. Lansing 
wrote in 1927 that during the entire illness period “I never 
saw Mr. Wilson.’’*® Secretary Lane wrote a friend in Decem- 
ber, 1919, that ‘. . . we communicate with him [the Presi- 
dent] almost entirely through his doctor (Grayson).” ** Access 
to the sick room was controlled by Mrs. Wilson and although 
in her memoirs she denies making any governmental decisions, 
she admittedly selected the official business which was pre- 
sented to Wilson and she determined the timing of such pres- 
entations.** Furthermore, the papers which did reach Wilson 


* Lansing presided over twenty-four meetings and at least two were held 
while he was absent from the capital. 

™ Blum, Tumulty, p. 216. 

™ Lansing to Josephus Daniels, February 21, 1924, Lansing Papers. 

™See David Lawrence, The True Story of Woodrow Wilson (New York, 
1924), pp. 288-289. 

™ New York Times, October 7, 1919 (1:7). 

* Lansing to H. Rood of Pleasantville, New York, May 5, 1927, Lansing 
Papers. 

* A. W. Lane and L. H. Wall, eds., The Letters of Franklin K. Lane (Bos- 
ton & New York, 1922), pp. 329-330. 

"Edith Bolling Wilson, My Memoir (Indianapolis, 1939), p. 28g; also see 
Bailey, The Great Betrayal, pp. 142-144. 
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were usually returned with the President’s wishes indicated in 
Mrs. Wilson’s handwriting. Her role should not be exagger- 
ated, however, for not only was much business executed by 
default—iwenty-eight bills became law without Presidential ac- 
tion during this period—but the departments apparently ran 
on their own momentum, either following already established 
courses or new policy initiated by the respective secretaries 
themselves. 

Some official business could not be transacted without 
presidential approval, hence Lansing’s initial concern about 
the disability question. On October 3, Lansing conferred 
with State Department officials, and it was decided that nego- 
tiations on a fisheries treaty with Canada would have to be 
postponed.”® Assisted by the Vice-President, Lansing assumed 
the social obligations of the President in regard to the October 
and November visits of the Belgian monarchs and the Prince 
of Wales. The annual Thanksgiving proclamation was also 
drafted by the Secretary and shakily signed by Wilson without 
any changes—a most unusual occurrence for the phrase-con- 
scious President.?® On other matters, Lansing often received 
White House replies in Mrs. Wilson’s handwriting or, after 
October, with Wilson’s virtually indecipherable signature. As 
late as January, 1920, papers were still reaching the Secretary's 
office with the notation “The President directs me to say 

. .’8° Correspondence with the White House was often de- 
layed. On November 18, 1919, Lansing reminded Tumulty 
that three issues required immediate presidential decision: the 
Turkish peace treaty, the Imperator case with Great Britain, 
which involved the return of a British vessel, and the recogni- 
tion of the Costa Rican government.*! Tumulty then re- 

* Entry of October 3, 1919, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers. 


* Memorandum of November 5, 1919, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
Papers. 


*® Mrs. Wilson to Lansing, January 23, 28, and February g, 1920, Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 
= Memorandum to Tumulty, November 18, 1919, Lansing Papers. 
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quested Mrs. Wilson to speak to the President about these 
problems.*? To such a circuitous and inefficient method had 
executive business descended. 

Diplomatic appointments became an acute problem in the 
absence of a full-time executive. Lansing did offer recom- 
mendations for vacancies but was told, apparently through 
Tumulty, that Wilson refused to act on appointments while 
he was ill.*? Newly arrived foreign envoys were forced to re- 
main unreceived.** Finally, in January of 1920 when Wilson 
had partly recovered, the President did draw up a list of diplo- 
matic appointments which even the devoted Tumulty de- 
scribed as “‘terrible.”*5 Lansing was surprised and pained to 
discover that most of his earlier suggestions had been ignored, 
and that one person, Assistant Secretary of State Breckinridge 
Long, had been listed for the Switzerland post in which he had 
never expressed interest.*° Then on February 3, Mrs. Wilson 
stunned the Secretary by announcing that the President was 
nominating Arthur Hugh Frazier for the Swiss post. Frazier 
had been in the diplomatic service at Paris, where he aroused 
Lansing’s dislike by his arrogant behavior and by his close 
alignment with the Colonel Edward M. House “clique.” 
Frazier subsequently resigned from the foreign service and 
when he sought readmission was refused by Lansing.** Lansing 
thus regarded Frazier’s selection as a personal affront and a 
move which would damage the morale of the foreign service. 
He protested on these grounds, first to Doctor Grayson and 

= Tumulty to Mrs. Wilson, November 19, 1919, Wilson Papers. Lansing 
was then virtually persona non grata to Mrs. Wilson, although he did confer 
with her on December 29 about the recall of a British Embassy official. 

“Entry of December 2, 1919, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers. 

“New York Sun, February 2, 1920 (clipping in the Lansing Papers), lists 
four unreceived foreign representatives in the United States and diplomatic 
vacancies at Rome, Peking, The Hague, Copenhagen, and Berne. 

* Entry of January 19, 1920, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers. 

* Lansing to Mrs. Wilson, January 23, 1920, Wilson Papers. 


* Memorandum on the Frazier nomination, February 22, 1920, Confidential 
Memoranda, Lansing Papers. 
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then to the President.** Wilson eventually withdrew Frazier’s 
name, on February 13, 1920, only to nominate, in the same 
letter, Joseph C. Grew for the non-vacant Athens post.** Even 
by February of 1920, the President apparently was not fully in 
command of the executive branch of the government. 

The Cabinet itself managed to settle some vexing problems 
despite its proclivity for turning meetings into political gossip 
sessions. One of these problems was posed by the severe labor 
disturbances developing in 1919. Squeezed by war-time infla- 
tion and lagging wage rates, organized labor sought to improve 
its position in the post-war era. At the same time, the nation 
was gripped by a ‘Red scare” of considerable proportions, en- 
gendered by the Bolshevik triumphs in Europe and the domes- 
tic upsurge of radicalism and labor unrest. 

The Cabinet was divided over the question of the serious- 
ness of the alleged radical tide. The Attorney General, A. 
Mitchell Palmer, advocated stern repressive measures against 
alien and American radicals and he was willing to use court 
injunctions to break strikes. Lansing, Lane, and Burleson sup- 
ported the Palmer view, while Daniels, Houston, and William 
B. Wilson, the Secretary of Labor, were opposed to repressive 
measures. Lansing had returned from the Peace Conference 
convinced of a world-wide Bolshevik menace, the signs of 
which he detected in the United States in the form of violence 
and assaults upon private property.*! Consequently he sup- 
ported a bill in Congress to continue passport restrictions de- 
signed to exclude the radical aliens from the United States.” 


* Entries of February 3, 8, and 13, 1920, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers. 

® Memorandum of February 22, 1920, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
Papers. 

“See Robert K. Murray, Red Scare: A Study in National Hysteria, 1919- 
1920 (Minneapolis, 1955), pp. 203-205. 

“ Memoranda of July 26, August 12 and September 1, 1919, Confidential 
Memoranda, Lansing Papers. Lansing noted, on August 22, that Secretary Wil- 
son “indicated socialistic tendencies.”—Desk Diary. 

“ New York Times, October 15, 1919 (2:2). Lansing did favor the release of 
the imprisoned socialist labor leader, Eugene V. Debs.—Lansing to Oswald 
Garrison Villard, November 7, 1919, Lansing Papers. 
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When the Centralia, Washington, clash between the Interna- 
tional Workers of the World and the American Legion oc- 
curred, Lansing hailed the reaction because he believed that 
now “. . . the Republic will stamp out the flames of sedition 
and anarchy before they menace our social order.” * 

The coal strike in the fall of 1919 was the most explosive 
issue to come before the Cabinet. John L. Lewis and his 
United Mine Workers were seeking a 60 percent wage boost 
and a reduced work week. Lewis denied the validity of a 1917 
agreement with the coal operators, contending that the war 
was now over in fact. The mine operators countered that the 
agreement restricting wages and strikes was still in effect, as 
the state of war with Germany technically existed until the 
Treaty of Versailles had been ratified, a point of view with 
which the federal government agreed. At the October 14 meet- 
ing of the Cabinet, according to Daniels’ record, Secretary 
Lane advocated the issuance of a proclamation that federal 
troops would be sent wherever necessary to curb disorder, and 
Lansing defended the right of plant owners to do as they 
wished with their property.** The coal strike was the specific 
topic of the Cabinet meetings on October 28 and go, and No- 
vember 7, 18, and 25. Secretary Wilson attempted to mediate 
the conflict and he recommended a wage increase averaging 
32 percent. On the other hand the Fuel Administrator, Henry 
A. Garfield, objected that such an increase would have to be 
passed on to the consumers in the form of exorbitant prices 
and he advised a 14 percent ceiling. ‘The Cabinet was divided; 
at the November 25, meeting, Daniels supported the pro-labor 
Wilson while Lansing and the others favored Garfield's cau- 
tious policy.** On December 5 the majority of the Cabinet 


“ Memorandum of November 13, 1919, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
Papers. In early 1920, Lansing tried to dramatize the official inspection of the 
Constitution and the Declaration of Independence documents as a counter to 
radical and socialist currents. 

“ Daniels, Wilson Era, p. 549. 

“Memorandum of November 26, 1919, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
Papers. 
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finally overruled Secretary Wilson and adopted the smaller in- 
crease. Lansing then had the policy recommendations pre- 
sented to the President, who accepted them, and the coal crisis 
was soon over. Secretary Wilson, believing that he had been 
repudiated, refused to attend any more meetings of the Cabi- 
net, and he soon resigned. Garfield also resigned, in late De- 
cember.** The Cabinet had wavered and divided, but a policy 
had finally been adopted and implemented. 

In affairs relating primarily to the State Department Lan- 
sing deferred little to either Mrs. Wilson or the Cabinet. The 
fact that he never saw the President, even after Wilson had 
recovered sufficiently to receive, briefly, a few officials and 
guests, and the fact that Mrs. Wilson let it be known through 
Tumulty that Lansing was not welcome at the White House 
caused the Secretary to operate the State Department as he 
deemed advisable.*? Written communications with the White 
House apparently were kept to a minimum, since responses 
usually either came through Tumulty’s office or in Mrs. Wil- 
son’s handwriting, and thus aroused doubts in Lansing’s mind 
as to what extent the President had been consulted. 

The Jenkins affair with Mexico illustrates Lansing’s inde- 
pendent role in directing foreign affairs. Relations with the 
Carranza government in Mexico had long been troubled, with 
disputes and clashes occurring over property confiscations and 
oil expropriations. The smoldering crisis flared anew when 
on October 23, 1919, the American Consular Agent William 
O. Jenkins was kidnaped at Pueblo and held for ransom. It 
was subsequently learned that the kidnaping was a part of 
rebel attempts to discredit the Carranza regime. On October 
26 Jenkins was released by the outlaws, because of his bad 
health, only to be arrested by local Mexican officials on charges 

“Memorandum of December 12, 1919, ibid.; also see Blum, Tumulty, 
pp. 218-223. 


“See Lansing’s statement to Colonel House, entry of December 27, 1919, 
House Diary, Papers of Edward M. House (Yale University Library). 
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of collusion with the rebels. The evidence was viewed by the 
State Department as very unsubstantial, but as a part-time 
consular employee diplomatic immunity could not be claimed 
for Jenkins. The arrest aroused so loud an outcry in the press 
and in Congress, however, that Lansing was compelled to urge 
Jenkins’ release in increasingly sharp notes to Mexico City. 
Mexican nationalism and dislike for the United States made 
compliance with the American demands most difficult for the 
Carranza government.*® 

Aware of the rising tide of resentment in the United States 
and of demands for armed intervention, Lansing pursued a 
firm policy in the Jenkins affair. The Jenkins case was merely 
the latest of a series of difficulties with Mexico and while a 
premature ultimatum should be avoided, Lansing thought 
that the time might be near when forceful action would be 
mandatory.*® The Cabinet discussed the crisis at its meeting 
on November 18 and Lansing recorded that Lane and 
Burleson approved drastic measures while Wilson, Baker, and 
Daniels were opposed.*° In the State Department plans were 
made for any eventuality and the War and Navy Departments 
were alerted.5! 

At this point, Lansing freed himself of cabinet control 
while he adopted strong measures to close the Jenkins case. 
The Cabinet meeting scheduled for November 28 was can- 
celled by Lansing on the grounds that he was not yet ready 
to discuss the situation.®? During the Jenkins crisis, Daniels 
was disturbed by what he viewed as the Secretary's bellicose 
attitude and urged him not to act until the case could be thor- 

“For a detailed account consult: Charles C. Cumberland, “The Jenkins 
Case and Mexican-American Relations,” Hispanic American Historical Review, 
XXXII (1951), 586-607. 

“Memorandum of November 17, 1919, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
Papers. The War Department in 1915 had informed Lansing that a successful 
intervention would require over 400,000 troops. 

© Entry of November 18, 1919, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers. 


" Entry of November 24, 1919, ibid. 
“ Entry of November 28, 1919, ibid. 
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oughly investigated. Daniels has also recorded Baker's state- 
ment that Lansing had remarked at one Cabinet meeting that 
“If we go into Mexico it will settle our difficulties here.” In 
other words, war would divert the American people from do- 
mestic radicalism and labor unrest. Perhaps Lansing did hope 
that a foreign crisis would intensify American patriotism and 
thus exorcize alien ideological influences, but there is no con- 
clusive evidence that he deliberately sought to force the Mexi- 
can issue as a national catharsis. In his personal records, he 
defended his policy as intended to prevent war by showing the 
Mexican government the seriousness of the general situation. 
If Mexico proved intransigent, the Jenkins affair was as good 
a turning point as any. Lansing was convinced that the series 
of Mexican irritants had to be brought to an end. 

On November 28 the Mexican Ambassador was called to 
the State Department and given a severe verbal lashing by 
Lansing. The Secretary virtually threatened war if the Jenkins 
affair and other disputes were not satisfactorily settled. If war 
came, said Lansing, ‘*. . . it would be carried through to the 
end with all the power of this nation. . . .”"5* The Ambassador 
left the Secretary's office ‘‘white with rage.’’®5 Yet in his private 
memorandum, recorded after the interview, Lansing revealed 
that to him the episode was merely a diplomatic device in- 
tended to settle the crisis, not to provoke a war: 


If my interview with Bonillas does not bring Carranza and 
his advisers to their senses, nothing will. It seemed to me a 
last resort to get the Mexicans to change their policy and 
prevent an explosion in Congress and the adoption of drastic 
demands for action. Bellicose as was my manner and lan- 
* Daniels, Wilson Era, pp. 522-523. According to Daniels, Lansing believed 


that the Mexican Embassy was a distribution center for Bolshevik literature in 
the United States. 

Memorandum of November 28, 1919, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
Papers; Memoranda of November 28, 1919, Department of State File 
711.12/22934, National Archives. 

* Entry of November 28, 1919, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers. 
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guage during the interview, it was really intended to prevent 
war.5® 


In the following days, Lansing was pleased to note that 
Congressional opinion generally supported his firm policy. On 
December 1 he conferred with Senator Albert B. Fall, a leader 
of the group favoring drastic measures toward Mexico, and the 
Senator approved Lansing’s steps.5* The White House had not 
been consulted on the Jenkins case, however, and Lansing re- 
corded in his daily diary that “[I] Am in some doubt whether 
Prest [President Wilson] will like it when he learns of it. I 
am right, so I don’t care.” ** Tumulty apparently had recently 
warned him that Wilson would not go to war with Mexico over 
the Jenkins arrest.®® 

The Jenkins crisis reached the boiling point when Lansing 
was Called to testify before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Senator Fall had introduced a resolution supporting 
the Secretary's policy and, in addition, calling for the severance 
of diplomatic relations. At his appearance before the commit 
tee, on December 4, Lansing opposed the second part of Fall’s 
resolution but he revealed that he had not consulted Wilson 
on Mexico since the previous September. In response to a 
question from Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, the Secretary ad- 
mitted that he had acted on his own responsibility in the 
Jenkins crisis.* This testimony furnished ammunition for 
Republican attacks on the President and led to the appoint- 
ment of a special committee of Senators Fall and Gilbert M. 

Hitchcock to confer with Wilson personally on Mexican af- 

® Memorandum of November 28, 1919, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
ris of December 2, 1919, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers; New York Times, 
December g, 1919 (1:1). 

“Entry of December 2, 1919, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers. 

“ Daniels, Wilson Era, pp. 522-523. 


® New York Times, December 4, 1919 (1:7). 
© Ibid., December 5, 1919 (1:8). 
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fairs, with the primary purpose, of course, of determining the 
President’s actual state of health. 

The White House staff was angry at the visit and at Lan- 
sing’s role in precipitating it. Tumulty phoned Lansing and 
expressed great annoyance and fear at the forthcoming visit. 
His words made obvious his personal doubts as to Wilson’s 
actual recovery; Lansing, on his part, believed the President 
to be still practically incapacitated.** The forthcoming Sena- 
torial visitation, however, now forced Lansing at last to consult 
with the President about Mexican affairs. Lansing wrote Wil- 
son on December 5, that he had not consulted him previously 
because there was little possibility of the Jenkins affair assum- 
ing dangerous proportions. The Secretary even went so far in 
minimizing the crisis as to assert to Wilson that he had tried 
to divert the attention of Fall and others from more serious 
Mexican irritants to the Jenkins case, which ‘could not pos- 
sibly” result in a diplomatic rupture.® Fortunately for Lan- 
sing, the crisis was passed when Wilson successfully received 
the visiting Senators and the Mexican government released 
Jenkins on bail.* 

The actions of Lansing in the Jenkins affair gave rise to 
rumors that Wilson would soon demand his resignation.® 
Lansing denied these rumors as “absurd.”’ His handling of the 
crisis, however, especially the failure to consult Wilson and the 
embarrassing statements before the Senate committee, un- 
doubtedly severely strained his relations with the President. 
The Secretary’s testimony that he had not conferred personally 
with the President since the previous fall had been a politically 
unwise, although perhaps unavoidable, admission. Lansing 
really believed Wilson to be almost wholly unable to perform 


*® Memorandum of December 4, 1919, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
Papers. 

"hemi to Wilson, December 5, 1919, in United States Department of 
State, Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: The 
Lansing Papers, 1914-1920 (2 vols.; Washington, 1940), II, 567-568. 

* New York Times, December 6 (1:8), 8 (1:5) and g (1:6), 1919. 
® Ibid., December 11 (3:5) and 12 (19:2), 1919. 
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the presidential duties, and in his bitterness at White House 
slights it was even possible that he had not been unwilling to 
precipitate a senatorial investigation. When Tumulty had 
phoned for aid before the Fall-Hitchcock visit, Lansing had 
replied that “. . . being ignorant myself of the President's 
malady and condition . . .”” he did not know what to suggest, 
and that if Wilson was as well as was reported, “. . . it would 
be difficult to excuse a refusal . . .” to receive the commit- 
tee.° Even after the Fall visit reported Wilson to be alert, 
Lansing was not wholly convinced. He recorded privately the 
view that Wilson was still in a poor condition and was pro- 
tected by his physicians from much mental exertion. The 
secrecy heretofore maintained should be abandoned, he 
thought, or a thorough investigation by Congress would be 
understandable and reasonable.** 

Attempts to secure Senate approval of the Versailles Treaty 
forms another important part of Lansing’s work during Wil- 
son's illness. The Secretary had never been enthusiastic about 
the League of Nations. His opposition began as early as 1916 
when he had expressed to President Wilson his criticisms of 
the League concept, criticisms which were based both on the 
difficulty of collective security measures and on dislike of mem- 
bership in a supra-national body limiting American sover- 
eignty and freedom of action.®* Lansing had preferred instead 
a league of democratic states, inherently peaceful he thought, 
which would contain a negative pledge of non-aggression by 
each member.® At the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 Lansing 
had become deeply disturbed about the dangers of a Bolshevik 
inundation of Europe and especially of the defeated Central 
powers. Consequently, he had advocated a quick conclusion of 


® Memorandum of December 4, 1919, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
Papers. 

* Memorandum of December 5, 1919, ibid. 

“Lansing to Wilson, May 25, 1916, Foreign Relations, Lansing Papers, 
1, 16-18. 

® Memoranda of September go and December 18, 1918, Confidential Memo- 
randa, Lansing Papers. 
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a preliminary peace treaty, with the League Covenant post- 
poned for more leisurely negotiation.”® Wilson had brushed 
aside such proposals and had insisted on making the Covenant 
an integral part of the final peace treaty. In addition, Wilson 
had generally ignored Lansing at Paris and had slighted the 
Secretary upon several occasions."! The resentful Lansing then 
retired into the background, convinced that the Treaty was a 
“harsh and humiliating” victor’s peace which might well cause 
future wars.”” 

After the Treaty had been submitted to the Senate, two 
additional events strained the Lansing-Wilson relationship. 
The first involved the Secretary’s testimony in behalf of the 
Treaty before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. On 
August 6, 1919, Lansing’s statements to the committee indi- 
cated that his role at Paris had been quite small. According to 
his notes, Lansing deliberately chose to appear ignorant rather 
than reveal the extent of his disagreement with the President 
at Paris.7* Under persistent questioning, Lansing did admit 
that in his view unnecessary concessions had been made at 


Paris on the Shantung issue in order to keep Japan within the 
projected League of Nations."* Wilson subsequently disagreed 
on this point with his Secretary. 


Memoranda of January 2, February 4 and March 28, 1919, ibid. 

™ See Charles Seymour, ed., The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (4 vols.; 
Boston & New York, 1926-28), IV, 329; Memoranda of April 8 and December 9, 
1919, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing Papers. 

™ Memoranda of May 5, 6, and 8, 1919, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
Papers. 

™ Memorandum of August 7, 1919, ibid. 

™ United States Congress, The Treaty of Peace with Germany; Hearings 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 66th Con- 
gress, ist Sess., No. 106 (Washington, 1919), 139-253; and New York Times, Au- 
gust 7 (15:1-2) and 12 (1:6, 2:2), 1919. Lansing also denied at the hearing that 
he had known of the Allied secret treaties, except for the Italian one, prior to 
the end of the war. At his next appearance, on August 11, the Secretary modified 
his testimony to mean that while he had had some information from the British 
Embassy and Viscount Ishii, he had had no definite knowledge of the secret 
treaties on Shantung until February, 1919. In this less than frank way, Lansing 
distinguished between formal textual knowledge and informal information 
which he had received in considerable quantity long before the armistice. 
15 
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The second event damaging Lansing’s relations with the 
President was the Bullitt affair. William C. Bullitt, a young 
and idealistic man, had resigned from the American Peace 
Commission at Paris in disgust at the refusal of the Big Three 
to negotiate with the Russian Bolsheviks.*> After his resigna- 
tion, Bullitt had had a private conversation with Lansing at 
which the Secretary had stated his own objections to the Treaty 
and had expressed fear that if the American people fully 
realized the large number of League Commissions in which the 
United States would have to participate, approval might be 
withheld. According to his own account, Lansing had con- 
cluded by saying, however, that even though the Treaty was 
faulty, nothing should interfere with its speedy ratification and 
the restoration of peace.*® When Bullitt appeared on Septem- 
ber 12 as the last witness in the treaty hearings before a rump 
Republican session of the committee, he testified rather freely 
from well-prepared notes about his confidential conversation 
with Lansing.”* According to Bullitt, the Secretary considered 
that “. . . the league of nations at present is entirely useless. 
The great powers have simply . . . arranged the world to suit 
themselves.” 78 Although Lansing claimed that Bullitt had seri- 
ously distorted his statements, there was at least enough truth 
in Bullitt’s testimony to make anything but a flat denial most 
embarrassing to the administration.”® Lansing refused to com- 
ment on the testimony while he telegraphed the deeply-dis- 
turbed Wilson, then on his western tour, and offered to make 
a long public statement showing how Bullitt had distorted his 

* Bullitt’s Resignation, May 17, 1919, Lansing Papers. 

* Robert Lansing, The Peace Negotiations, A Personal Narrative (Boston & 
New York, 1921), pp. 270-271. Considerable portions of Lansing’s private memo- 
randa are printed herein. 

™ See Bailey, The Great Betrayal, pp. 124-127. 

"® The Bullitt Mission to Russia; the Testimony before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the United States Senate of William C. Bullitt (New York, 
1919), pp. 101-103; and New York Times, September 13, 1919 (1:1). 

* Joseph C. Grew records that Bullitt later told him he had lost respect for 


Lansing when the latter failed to resign after the conference—Turbulent Era, 
A Diplomatic Record of Forty Years, 1904-1945 (2 vols.; Boston, 1952), I, 395-399- 
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remarks.® Wilson did not reply, although he indicated to 
Tumulty that Lansing’s resignation might soon be requested.*! 
For his part, Lansing tried to repair some of the damage by giv- 
ing an address at Watertown, New York, on September 20, in 
which he urged Senatorial approval of the Treaty without 
change and without delay.** 

Prior to Wilson’s illness, Lansing generally remained 
rather inactive in regard to the Treaty, both because the Presi- 
dent appeared to be making progress, and because he was con- 
centrating on reforming the Foreign Service and preferred to 
avoid the discussion of irritating topics with the senators.® 
The Secretary nevertheless gradually came to believe thit Wil- 
son would have to compromise and accept Senate changes 
before approval of the Treaty could be secured. Lansing 
even became bold enough to tell Wilson that in his opinion the 
Senate would never accept the Treaty without reservations, 
then being advanced by Senator Lodge, and he urged that an 
agreement should be made with the ‘“‘mild reservationists.”’ ® 
When the President rejected such advice and embarked on his 


speaking tour to give the Republican reservationists and ob- 
structionists a “belly full,” ®* Lansing believed that it was an 
unwise step which would drive the moderate reservationists 
into the camp of the Lodge “radicals.” ** 

When Wilson returned in September from his tour, ex- 
hausted and ill, Lansing began to labor more actively in behalf 
of the Treaty. He was more than ever convinced that European 


© Lansing, Peace Negotiations, pp. 271-272. 

= Tumulty, Wilson As I Know Him, pp. 442-443. 

* New York Times, September 21, 1919 (3:5). 

Lansing to W. C. Stebbins of Chatham, Mass., July 31, 1919, Lansing 
Papers. Lansing’s plans for integration of the diplomatic and consular services 
and for extensive reforms in the Department were partially fulfilled in the 
passage of the Rogers Act in 1924. 

“Memorandum of August 2, 1919, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
Papers. 

® Memorandum of August 11, 1919, ibid. 

* Entry of August 25, 1919, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers. 

* Memorandum of August 11, 1919, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
Papers. 
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prosperity and the checking of Bolshevism demanded the im- 
mediate restoration of peace and normal trade, and so he sup- 
ported Senate approval of the Versailles Treaty in whatever 
form it could be secured. Lansing lent support to the Demo- 
cratic scheme of defeating Republican reservations and substi- 
tuting instead carefully drafted interpretations of the Treaty, 
and he conferred frequently with Senator Hitchcock and other 
Democratic partisans in the Senate.** In addition, at a speech 
on October 17 before the Regents of the University of New 
York, the Secretary admitted that the League Covenant con- 
tained defects but urged ratification without change, as rejec- 
tion would discourage future efforts for world peace.*® 

By the late fall of 1919 Lansing saw clearly that the Treaty 
would never secure Senate approval unless concessions were 
made to the Lodge reservationists. Compromise was possible 
he believed.*° The British and French governments appar- 
ently preferred an American ratification of the Treaty and 
entry into the League of Nations with the Lodge reservations 
rather than rejection or further delay. In November, Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon, the British Ambassador and one of those 
envoys as yet unreceived by the ailing President, conferred 
with the Secretary of State on the status of the Treaty in the 
Senate. Although he found some of the Republican-sponsored 
reservations ‘‘very objectionable,” Grey apparently was willing 
to accept ratification on that basis.®! After his return to Eng- 


* Entries of October 12, 16, 20 and 21, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers. Lansing 
also wanted Colonel House to testify for the Treaty but the White House 
objected. 

* New York Times, October 17, 1919 (3:4). Lansing thought that the Treaty 
should contain interpretations binding on the actions of American delegates to 
the League and that the presidential power to appoint delegates should be 
restricted. Another solution, he wrote, would be to ratify the treaty, as it was, 
and then have the American delegates to the League Council in effect veto 
proceedings until the other members agreed to reform the Covenant. Needless 
to say, Wilson would have rejected both solutions—Memorandum of October 
22, 1919, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing Papers. 

” The Solicitor-General assured the State Department that the reservations 
would not force re-negotiation of the treaty —Blum, Tumulty, 224-225. 

” Entries of November 6 and 7, 1919, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers. 
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land in early 1920, Lord Grey published a letter in the Times 
of London which asserted that the Lodge reservations would 
not prove too troublesome to other treaty signatories. The 
British Prime Minister, David Lloyd George, while denying 
that he had been consulted by Grey in regard to the Times 
letter, did tell the American representative that he viewed 
reservations which did not require the agreement of other 
powers as matters of concern solely to the United States gov- 
ernment.® Jules Jusserand, the French Ambassador, also indi- 
cated that his government regarded the Lodge reservations 
with equanimity.®* The President, however, did not waver in 
opposition to the reservations, which he contended were 
changes which would weaken the Covenant and force renego- 
tiation of the peace treaty. Wilson’s inflexibility, and what 
Lansing regarded as Senator Hitchcock’s timidity in the Sen- 
ate,** led to the November 19 adverse votes on the Treaty both 
with and without reservations. 

A new effort at compromise followed the initial failure to 
secure approval of the Treaty. The suggestion was made by 
certain advocates of conciliation that Lansing try to act as 
mediator between Wilson and Lodge.® Lansing encouraged 
Democratic Senator Atlee Pomerene to write Wilson in favor 
of compromise with the reservationists.°* Nevertheless, despite 
repeated suggestions, Lansing refused to serve actively as a 
mediator unless the President would give him“. . . an actual 


freedom to make a compromise.” ®? While he was not granted 


such a power, he did continue to search fora compromise, hav- 
ing the Department's legal adviser, Lester H. Woolsey, prepare 
“desirable” modifications of the Lodge reservations. In the 


* John W. Davis to Lansing, February 7, 1920, Lansing Papers; Bailey, The 
Great Betrayal, pp. 236-240. 

* Entry of November 22, 1919, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers; entry of March 
1, 1920, Confidential Diary, Papers of Frank L. Polk (Yale University Library). 

* Entries of November 5 and 17, 1919, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers. 

* Entry of November 22, 1919, ibid. 

"Lot. cit. 

* Entry of November 24, 1919, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers. 
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meantime, Lansing viewed as “plausible” Senator Hitchcock's 
plan to remain silent and let public pressure force Lodge to 
offer more acceptable proposals on treaty changes.** 

As the long struggle continued in the Senate, Lansing be- 
came desperately aware of the passage of time and the need for 
haste. It seemed to him that the American people were losing 
their war-time idealism and were slipping into a self-centered 
materialism, largely as a reaction to European selfishness and 
in recoil from the spiritual exaltation of the war.*® The chang- 
ing mood and news of growing Communist strength in Ger- 
many made imperative, he thought, a quick restoration of 
peace. At an interview in New York City, Wilson’s erstwhile 
intimate adviser, Colonel House, agreed with Lansing that it 
had been a mistake to delay peace by incorporating the Cove- 
nant in the peace treaty.1°! Yet no one could persuade the in- 
valid President to compromise with the hated Lodge, and 
Lodge blocked approval except on his own terms. Wilson 
smashed all attempts at conciliation, as was exemplified by his 
prompt repudiation of Senator Oscar Underwood's proposal 
for a preliminary peace treaty apart from the Covenant. Lan- 
sing noted with disgust that in the Cabinet only he and Lane 
were in favor of such a compromise while Baker, Daniels, 
Burleson, and Carter Glass, the new Secretary of the Treasury, 
“slavishly” defended Wilson’s stand. As the new year 
dawned, Lansing mournfully recorded in his diary, “It has 
been a year of disappointing hopes.” 1% 

Lansing did make a final effort for a compromise. The 


* Entry of December 2, 1919, ibid. 

* Memorandum of November 25, 1919, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
Papers. 

#° Memorandum of November 27, 1919, ibid.; also see Bliss to Lord Derby, 
British Ambassador at Paris, December 6, 1919, Papers of Tasker H. Bliss 
(Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 

* Memorandum of December 27, 1919, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
Papers. House blamed his “break” with the President on Mrs. Wilson and 
Tumulty, whom he believed to have intercepted his letters to Wilson. 

@ Memorandum of December 16, 1919, ibid. 

** Entry of December 31, 1919, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers. 
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Wilson plan, announced at the Democratic Party’s Jackson 
Day Dinner on January 8, of making the election of 1920 a 
“solemn referendum” on the Treaty and the League Covenant 
impressed the Secretary as “most unwise.” As he com- 
mented, it was impossible to have a single issue at a presi- 
dential election, for ““A score of other issues will be involved. 
Each . . . will have a greater importance to thousands, than 
the treaty. . . .’’1 In any case, he noted, the greatest Demo- 
cratic landslide in history would not provide the necessary two- 
thirds majority required in the Senate. A final effort was in 
order, to prevent Wilson from defeating the treaty and wreck- 
ing the party. As he was not welcome at the White House, 
Lansing decided to try to reach the President through Tu- 
multy.1°% On January 14, Lansing conferred with Tumulty 
and proposed that the latter should try to persuade Wilson to 
send a letter advocating carefully considered compromises to 
Hitchcock. Lansing expressed certainty of Senate approval if 
Wilson would comply. The proposed letter was drafted, 
with the assistance of Lane, Baker and Houston, and it was 


handed to Mrs. Wilson for her husband. No reply was received, 
and Lansing’s last effort at compromise was over. The Treaty 
was finally rejected in March, 1920, after Lansing had retired 
from office. 


The President’s request for Lansing’s resignation in early 
February, 1920, was startling and unheralded. It apparently 
was triggered by the Secretary’s protest over the nomination 
of Frazier for the Switzerland post. While the Frazier issue 
was still being discussed, the President suddenly wrote Lansing 
on February 7 and asked if unauthorized meetings of the Cabi- 
net had been held during his illness. When Lansing admitted 


1% Entry of January 8, 1920, ibid. 

1 Memorandum of January 10, 1920, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing 
Papers. 

Toe. cit. 

** Entry of January 14, 1920, Desk Diary, Lansing Papers; also see Blum, 
Tumulty, pp. 234-236. 
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that there had been informal meetings, Wilson severely re- 
buked the Secretary for such an invasion of presidential pre- 
rogative, complained of Lansing’s reluctant and uncooperative 
attitude both at Paris and after the return to the United States, 
and accepted his proffered resignation. 

For Lansing resignation was a relief. He had contemplated 
such a step many times since the peace conference and had 
remained at his post primarily because of a sense of duty to 
country and party, in terms of doing what he could to secure 
approval of the peace treaty and of continuing the functions 
of the State Department during the President's illness.1° His 
position had steadily become more untenable, as Mrs. Wilson 
had made clear her distrust and dislike.1?° Now at last the Presi- 
dent was again at the helm and nothing more could be done for 
the treaty. Lansing left the State Department on the afternoon 
of Friday, February 13, satisfied that he had been loyal to his 
high trust. 

The remarkable aspect of the Wilson-Lansing relationship 
was that it had lasted so long. The cabinet meetings were 
merely an immediate precipitating factor, behind which lay 
fundamental differences between the two in temperament and 
policies. Wilson seems to have become obsessed with the idea 
that Lansing was trying to displace him or usurp his powers, 
and the calling of Cabinet meetings may have come to appear 
to him as proof of such intentions. Wilson definitely viewed 
Lansing as personally disloyal,’"* and Lansing believed that 


8 Lansing-Wilson exchange, February 7-13, 1920, Wilson Papers. 

® Memoranda of August 1, October 6, December 10, 1919, and January 7, 
1920, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing Papers. 

“© Entries of January 3 and 11, 1920, House Diary. Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. 
Lansing apparently were socially incompatible—see Allan Nevins, ed., The 
Letters and Journal of Brand Whitlock (2 vols., New York, 1936), II, 587. Jona- 
than Daniels, in The End of Innocence (Phila., 1954), pp. 310-311, cites his 
father’s diary recording that Mrs. Wilson hated Lansing. 

4 Wilson, My Memoir, pp. 298, 300-301; Tumulty, Wilson As I Know Him, 
PP. 444-445. Lansing was not particularly attracted to Tumulty, whom he 
thought reciprocated his dislike, but he viewed Tumulty as too astute politically 
to have favored the resignation at that time—Memorandum of February 13, 
1920, Confidential Memoranda, Lansing Papers. 
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close attendants had deliberately fed such beliefs and suspi- 
cions. Lansing recognized, however, that the real difficulty 
dated back to earlier differences on policy, at the Paris Peace 
Conference and before. The Secretary's legalistic and usually 
realistic approach had clashed with the often inflexible and 
intuitively motivated Wilson, first in regard to the 1916-1917 
peace mediation moves and later over plans for the League of 
Nations. In late 1916 Wilson had briefly considered request- 
ing Lansing’s resignation and again at Paris in 1919.1! The 
first time he was dissuaded by Colonel House, while at Paris 
he apparently was reluctant to take any action indicating dis- 
sension within the American delegation. Then Lansing’s sub- 
sequent testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the damaging statements by Bullitt had caused 
Wilson once more to think of replacing the Secretary, but the 
President’s physical collapse had precluded any action. The 
Cabinet meetings were thus merely one factor among many 
and were used by Wilson as the formal excuse for a step long 
contemplated. 

The role of Lansing during the interregnum had been of 
major importance. The calling of the Cabinet in early Octo- 
ber, and the well-publicized meetings thereafter, had prob- 
ably prevented a congressional investigation of Wilson’s abil- 
ity to perform his official duties, and the public had been 
reassured by the sessions. In fact, the meetings may well have 
forestalled the passage of unfortunate legislation or resolutions 
on the subject of presidential disability. The Cabinet meet- 
ings, in addition, did make possible valuable interchanges 
of information and views among the chiefs of the executive 
departments. Not much was accomplished in a collective sense 
by the group, but at least a policy was established and subse- 
quently implemented in regard to labor unrest and the coal 
strike. On most matters the department chiefs seem to have 


13 House to Mrs. Lansing, April 19, 1931, House Papers; Wilson, My 
Memoir, p. 236. 
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functioned independently, and Lansing assumed the respensi- 
bility for handling the explosive Mexican situation. In regard 
to the Treaty of Versailles, Lansing had repeatedly sought a 
workable compromise which would secure Senate approval 
and if he had been given any cooperation from Wilson, he per- 
haps could have been instrumental in guiding the treaty to 
ratification. 

An often overlooked contribution of Lansing, however, 
was his attempt to solve the difficult problem of presidential 
incapacitation. Operating without precedent and in an area 
not clearly defined by law, he apparently had tried to achieve 
a solution which would place the responsibility for action on 
the president's official family. The evidence indicates rather 
clearly that he had thought seriously of a vice-presidential 
assumption of executive duties in October, 1919. He had men- 
tioned such a possibility to Tumulty and Grayson, and appar- 
ently to Secretary Lane as well, and the statements of Houston 
and Daniels indicate that the topic either was discussed in- 
formally or was “in the air” at the first Cabinet meeting. If 
Lansing had succeeded in having Marshall act during Wilson’s 
illness, an informal and flexible extra-legal system would have 
been established whereby a president’s personal secretaries and 
physicians would declare him temporarily disabled, and the 
cabinet, in recognition of that condition, would then summon 
the vice-president to act; presumably the vice-president would 
lay down power in the same manner. Perhaps Congress would 
also sanction the transfer by a resolution. Had Lansing suc- 
ceeded in thus solving the disability problem in 1919, the more 
amenable Marshall might have accepted a modified Senate 
version of the Treaty of Versailles and the United States would 
then have participated in the League of Nations. Although he 
failed in the attempt to solve the disability question, Lansing 
had gone on to utilize the Cabinet as an executive device to 
hold the government together while Wilson slowly recovered 
a measure of his strength. 
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HE religious changes that tore England loose from 
Catholic Europe in the course of the sixteenth century 
brought with them some considerable shifts in popula- 

tion.’ During the reign of England’s Catholic Queen Mary 
(1553-1558) large numbers of English Protestants migrated to 
the Protestant cities of the Continent, Geneva, Basle, Zurich, 
Strasbourg.? One whole London church, congregation and 
ministers, fled to the Continent in 1553.3 But in the reigns of 
Edward VI (1547-1553) and Elizabeth (1558-1603) there was 
no safer place for a Protestant than England. So many foreign- 
ers found the English religious climate satisfactory, in fact, 
that in the reign of Elizabeth about one out of every twenty 
London residents was an alien.* This sort of upheaval in the 
lives of sixteenth century Europeans accompanied the political 
developments of the century and brought to the English peo- 
ple increasingly frequent contact with continentals. 

Such a widespread population shift naturally created a sup- 
ply of temporarily unemployed workers. Craftsmen usually 
found the expanding English commerce able to absorb them. 
Large numbers of Flemish weavers, glaziers, painters, engrav- 
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ers, architects, and engineers were well-received in England.® 
The displaced scholar, too, found that opportunities awaited 
him in the somewhat tumultuous English education system.® 
These opportunities were not always the ones that he desired. 
The two universities could not accommodate all the professors 
who were fleeing from their own continental universities; the 
English Church had more than enough foreign clergymen, for- 
merly monks or priests, who could not even speak the English 
language. For that scholar, however, who was not too dis- 
criminating, there was much work available in English 
education. 

This great demand for teachers, foreign or native, arose 
out of the Reformation. Up to the time of Henry VIII's break 
with the Roman Church all English education had been under 
the control of the Church.” Universities, Palace schools, gram- 
mar and elementary schools had continued to grow in a medi- 
eval pattern, administered and staffed by members of the 
clergy. Even the private tutors of nobles were usually priests. 
Henry’s dissolution of the monasteries, therefore, uninten- 
tionally wrought great destruction on the existing educational 
system. The Chantry school, the most common grammar 
school at the beginning of the century, was almost completely 
abolished by the Chantries Acts of Henry and Edward. These 
schools received their name from a chantry (cantaria), ‘‘an 
endowment for a priest to sing for the soul of some dead per- 
son.’"® These endowments gradually came to include provi- 
sions for priests to teach as well as to sing. In November, 1545, 
an act of parliament placed all these endowments “‘in pos- 


* John J. Murray, “The Cultural Impact of the Flemish Low Countries on 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century England,” American Historical Review, 
LXII (July, 1957), 837-854- 
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session and seizin of the King.”?© A new Chantries Act, 
necessitated by Henry's death, was passed by Edward’s first 
parliament. These two acts together dissolved about 140 gram- 
mar schools.!! If some of these schools were not re-established, 
Bishop Jewel said, “This noble realm, which ever was famous 
for the name of learning, [was] like to come to such ignorance 
and barbary as hath not been heard in any memory before our 
time.” 

The problem of the teacher shortage could not be solved, 
however, simply by appointing all foreigners to teaching posi- 
tions. The religious controversy that had caused the educa- 
tional crisis in the first place led also to the imposing of strict 
qualifications on all prospective teachers. A Royal Injunction 
of 1559 permitted only those licensed by their bishop to teach 
in English schools. It further required that “all teachers of 
children shall stir and move them to the love and reverence 
of God's true religion now truly set forth by public author- 
ity.’"4* Anyone, foreign or native, would hesitate to accept a 
position so bound with restrictions. 

To satisfy the drastic need for qualified teachers, the Eng- 
lish used as many educated foreigners as possible. Of the forty- 
one foreign scholars in sixteenth century England who were 
examined for this paper, twelve served as schoolmasters or 
tutors, sixteen found positions at Oxford or Cambridge, and 
seven others held Church offices which probably carried some 
teaching responsibility. These men, as aliens, were usually 
acceptable to the English bishops because those foreigners 
whose religion was suspect were not even encouraged to re- 
main in the country. Bishop Whitgift, writing in December, 
1595, about Peter Baro, a Frenchman, declared “that her 


 Ibid., pp. 61-62. 
1 Foster Watson, The Old Grammar Schools (Cambridge, 1916), p. 4. 


2 John Jewel, Works, ed. John Ayre, Parker Society: (Cambridge, 1847), Il, 
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majesty is greatly offended with him, for that he, being a 
stranger and so well used, dare presume to stir up or maintain 
any controversy of what nature soever.”!* This sort of repri- 
mand would discourage unorthodox views among aliens, 
who were, after all, completely dependent upon England’s 
hospitality. 

The most famous of these orthodox foreigners were offered 
posts at Oxford or Cambridge. Martin Bucer, a German who 
had been banished from Bonn by the Emperor,’® had had some 
of his work published in England as early as 1540. In the reign 
of Edward VI Archbishop Cranmer began inviting him to 
come to England where working conditions would be more 
pleasant. But Cranmer had to write three times before Bucer 
finally, in 1549, accepted the offer of a place at Cambridge. In 
the following year he was created Doctor of Divinity by royal 
request,’® made master of St. John’s College, and appointed 
Regius Professor of Divinity.1* When he died, February, 1551, 
the students at Cambridge brought out a volume in his honor, 
and John Cheke wrote De obitii doctissime et sanctissime 
Theologi Dominis Martini Buceri. A year after Bucer’s death 
Roger Ascham wrote William Cecil that “God's wroth, I trust, 
is satisfied in punishing diverse Orders of the realme for their 
misordre with taking away singuler men from them, as 
learning Mr. Bucer.”’ 18 

Bucer’s early death did not permit him to participate in 
the English Reformation as fully as did another famous re- 
former, Peter Martyr Vermigli. Shortly after his arrival in 
1547 he was appointed Professor of Theology at Oxford, where 
he entered into public disputation with William Chelsey, 
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Archdeacon of Middlesex,!* and conducted a violent pamphlet 
argument with his predecessor, Dr. Richard Smith.”° In both 
these arguments he had the advantage of Archbishop Cran- 
mer’s full support. Cranmer found Martyr a useful adviser as 
well as a valuable teacher at Oxford, which was less ardently 
Protestant than Cambridge.*! Hugh Latimer, speaking before 
the King on March 22, 1549, said, ‘““There is yet among us two 
learned men, Petrus Martyr and Barnard Ochin, which have 
a hundred marks apiece: I would the king would bestow a 
thousand pound on that sort.” 

Two other valuable foreigners at the universities were 
Emmanuel Tremellius and Anthony Rodolph Cavallerius, 
both teachers of Hebrew. Tremellius, an Italian Jew, con- 
verted to Christianity by Reginald Pole and later to Calvinism 
by Peter Martyr, was urged by his friend Martyr to come to 
England. On his arrival in 1549 Cranmer received him at 
Lambeth and soon afterward secured for him the post of 
Hebrew lecturer at Cambridge, a position made vacant by the 
death of another foreigner, Bucer’s friend Paul Fagius.” 
Cavallerius, Tremellius’ son-in-law, was a Frenchman who had 
been Thomas Bodley’s Hebrew teacher in Geneva in 1544. 
On his arrival in 1548 he first lived with Cranmer at Lambeth; 
but the next year, when Tremellius was settled at Cambridge, 
he became a member of Tremellius’ household and gave free 
lectures on Hebrew there.*® On Edward’s death he became 
Hebrew professor at Strasbourg, where he remained until 
1569, when he returned to Cambridge as Hebrew professor.” 

These are only a few of the foreigners whom Edward and 
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Elizabeth used at the universities as replacements for the dis- 
possessed papists. It is not surprising that they were largely 
professors of theology and Hebrew. Reformers were essential 
in such key positions as chairs of theology. And up to the time 
of the Reformation’s emphasis upon textual studies of the 
Bible there had been little training in such occult studies as 
Hebrew. These men, therefore, served a valuable need in the 
two English universities. 

By acquiring such qualified teachers England established 
firmly in Protestant Europe her reputation as a center of 
Protestant learning. Rodolph Zwingli, son of Huldric Zwingli, 
the younger, by Henry Bullinger’s eldest daughter, was sent 
in 1571 to matriculate at St. John’s, Cambridge.** With him 
was Rodolph Gualter, eldest child of Henry Bullinger’s 
adopted son. Gualter remained in England to receive his M.A. 
from Magdalen College, Oxford, October 12, 1573. Soon after- 
ward he returned home as minister of St. Paul’s, Zurich, a post 
which he held until his death in 1577.28 These leaders of the 
Reformation found England the natural place to send their 
children for a good Protestant education. 

Usually those men who were fortunate enough to settle at 
Oxford or Cambridge were quite content, but there were 
many scholarly refugees who, for want of sufficient reputation 
or sufficient patronage, were relegated to minor teaching posi- 
tions in the provinces. Hadrian Saravia, a native of Flanders, 
received his Doctor of Divinity from the University of Ley- 
den,?® but in 1565 he had sought refuge in Guernsey, where 
he was serving as schoolmaster. Writing to William Cecil, he 
found courage to complain rather bitterly of his situation: 
“As to Queen Elizabeth’s School, none of the things promised 
are done; all is put off; the barbarous people hate letters. I 
have only ten boys of the island—all the rest are English. If I 
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were made free of England, I would prefer living there in the 
lowest position to remaining here if my salary were increased 
threefold.” *° To Saravia, the students, who were “worse than 
Turks,” made poverty in England preferable to prosperity in 
Guernsey. Even with a pair of aged parents to support he was 
unable to decide which would be better, the religious chaos of 
his native Leyden or the educational chaos of the island. 

This educational turbulence, of course, was simply a re- 
sult of the Reformation. The Church-related schools de- 
stroyed by Henry and Edward were largely replaced by 
independent schools, founded by Elizabeth, by the cities, by 
the parishes or by private individuals.*! Dissatisfaction inevit- 
ably resulted from this secularizing of the schools. Many par- 
ents and students, those at Guernsey among them, resented the 
replacing of the priest with a foreigner of the new religion, 
and while they were not daring enough to defy royal authority 
to the extent of boycotting the schools, they were able to 
inflict a good deal of torture on the schoolmaster. 

Saravia, apparently, was suffering rather badly. On Sep- 
tember 24, 1566, Francis Chamberlain, the Captain of Guern- 
sey, wrote to William Cecil concerning Saravia’s discontent: 
“Alteration of times in Flanders sends Saravia, schoolmaster 
here, to seek a conference with you, which may lead to his 
withdrawal. This would be a great hindrance, considering 
the lack of men of good virtue in instructing youth and setting 
forth sound doctrine. His father, a Spaniard, and his mother, 
of Artois, live with him. Pray persuade him to stay in his 
charge. He would be much pleased to be naturalized, and is 
worthy of that favour, and of a much better reward, which I 
will not fail to consider.’ 5? 

This letter gave Cecil two arguments he might use to per- 
suade Saravia to remain: the parents and the naturalization, 
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which would have made Saravia free to come and go as he 
pleased throughout England. It was neither of these argu- 
ments, however, that kept Saravia in Guernsey. Only his in- 
ability to gain his brothers’ consent to return to Flanders 
saved him for the English schoolboys.** Eventually, however, 
Saravia was given some advancement. He was granted his 
letter of denization in February, 1568/69 and in the same year 
was appointed Headmaster of the Free Grammar School at 
Southampton, where he seems to have been less unhappy.** 

The worth of Saravia is indicated by the anxiety of Cham- 
berlain and Cecil to retain him. His later work, De diversis 
ministrorum Evangeli gradibus (STC 21746), his friendship 
with Richard Hooker, and his appointment by James as trans- 
lator of the Old Testament from Genesis through First 
Chronicles are strong proof that Chamberlain and Cecil were 
wise in attempting to hold such a worthy man in England. But 
their efforts may have also been caused partly by the severe 
teacher shortage. This shortage is even more obvious from the 
encouragement given other men, perhaps less valuable, to 
settle in England. 

Peter Alexander of Arras, former chaplain to Mary of Bur- 
gundy, never found time to do more than hold minor Church 
offices in England, but he came to England at the special invi- 
tation of Archbishop Cranmer.*® From soon after his arrival 
in 1547 he appears to have served as private secretary to Cran- 
mer. It was he who finally succeeded in persuading Bucer and 
Fagius to accept Cranmer’s hospitality,°* and it was he who 
met them in Calais on April 18, 1549, when the two Reforma- 
tion leaders embarked for England.’ During 1549 and 1550 
Alexander was engaged in compiling for Cranmer two folio 
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volumes of patristic quotations which contained “plenty of 
proper sentences, expressive of their sense concerning the 
various doctrines of religion, and particularly such as wherein 
consisted the modern controversies.” 8 

Although during his stay with Cranmer he would not be 
classified as a teacher, he became, in Elizabeth’s time, an in- 
teresting combination of teacher and divine. As a reward for 
his service to Cranmer, he was granted Alexander Barclay’s 
vicarage of All Saints, Lombard Street, London,*® and a 
prebend at Canterbury.*® When he returned to England in 
1560 to reclaim the offices that Mary had taken from him, it 
was obvious that he, a poor stammering foreigner, could not 
serve well as an English priest. He was permitted, therefore, 
to absent himself from his offices: “. . . he can benefit no one 
at Canterbury because of his ignorance of English, but many, 
especially foreigners, in London by reason of his rare learning 
and skill either at Latin and interpretation of the scriptures 
or at doing anything else at the command of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, he is of great service to many of the queen’s sub- 
jects, especially students, at London or elsewhere in Eng- 
land.”’*! Probably this instruction was largely religious. But 
his teaching of students in Latin and in scriptural interpreta- 
tion qualifies him as a sort of itinerant schoolmaster, in- 
structing wherever he found ignorance and a desire for 
knowledge. His ‘rare learning’ may have served as a ready 
reference book for those with whom he came in contact, even, 
perhaps, for the Archbishop himself. The rewards for this 
piecemeal teaching, of course, were the positions he held in 
the Church. Other credits to his name there are none. What- 
ever specific teaching he did went unrecorded. 

The experiences of both Saravia and Alexander would 


seem to indicate a very definite need for qualified teachers 
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throughout England. The curriculum was weighted heavily 
toward catechism and Latin,* so that a foreigner might in- 
struct just as well as a native. In some elementary schools only 
the reading, not the writing, of English was taught,** but the 
majority of schools were concerned with “good literature both 
Latin and Greek, Good Authors such as have the Roman 
Eloquence joined with Wisdom, especially Christian Authors 
that wrote their Wisdom with clear and chaste Latin either in 
prose or verse.” * 

Not all the foreign teachers in England, however, were 
engaged in general education. John Veron, a Frenchman from 
Sens, was among the first of the foreign teachers to appear in 
sixteenth century England. His letter of denization, granted 
July 11, 1544, states that for eight years and more he had been 
teaching Latin and French to gentlemen’s children, “wherein 
he hath been exercised and doth yet contynue with intent ever 
so to persever.”’*® But even as a private tutor of his own lan- 
guage, safely settled in gentlemen’s households, he, like many 
others, was probably led away from full-time teaching by the 
Church offices which were granted him partly to encourage his 
stay in England. By the reign of Elizabeth he had ceased teach- 
ing almost completely and established himself as ‘‘one of the 
emminentest preachers at this time.” * 

Veron’s career in England gives some indication of the 
encouragement offered foreign teachers in England; it also 
suggests another point about English education. It is not with- 
out significance that he began his English career as an in- 
structor in Latin and French. Since modern languages were 
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never included in the grammar school curriculum, the chil- 
dren were likely to remain ignorant of them unless an indi- 
vidual private teacher could be engaged to instruct them. 
Naturally, the best method available for learning continental 
languages, short of travel, was the engaging of native French- 
men, Italians, or Spaniards to instruct in their own languages. 
Indications are that there were many foreigners in England 
engaged in just such activity as this.*® 

Among members of the nobility these language tutors fre- 
quently found places of great favor. Elizabeth held her Italian 
tutor, Giovanni Battista Castiglione, a relative of Baldassare, 
in high esteem. He introduced many of his foreign friends at 
Court and eventually established for his descendants an estate 
in Berkshire.4® Edward VI had his own French tutor, Jean 
Bellemayne, who instructed him in religious matters as well as 
in French. The writing assignments set for Edward by Belle- 
mayne bear such titles as ‘““Treatise Against the Supremacy of 
the Pope” and “‘A Collection of Passages of Scripture Against 
Idolatry.” 5° Alexander Citolino, an Italian who was forced to 
flee Strasbourg because of his Protestantism, was proposed as 
tutor to Prince James of Scotland in 1574. James’ advisers felt, 
however, that it was safer for him to study with a native Scot, 
George Buchanan." This decision was probably a wise one, 
since Citolino was used by William Cecil as a source of infor- 
mation wherever he traveled.*? It is highly likely that under 
Citolino’s tutelage the Prince would have received exactly the 
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sort of instruction Cecil preferred. A consecrated Protestant 
teacher was good at many tasks. 

As late in the Reformation as 1623 Bishop John Williams 
was using a refugee as tutor: ““When the eyes of all our King- 
dom were set upon the Infanta of Spain, he took into his 
House, as it is formerly remembered, a Spaniard by Birth, and 
a Scholar, John Taxeda [sic], by whose Conversation he grew 
expert in the Spanish Grammar, in the Castilian Pronuncia- 
tion, and in the Knowledge of those Authors that in Ten 
Weeks he could not only understand the most difficult Writers 
of that Nation, but was able to Entreet with the Ambassadors 
without an Interpreter.’’®* Texeda, who had been a Domini- 
can monk in the Convent of St. Augustine at Burgos, was 
forced by the Inquisition to flee Spain. In November, 1623, 
Bishop Williams rewarded him for his assistance with the 
Prebend of Nonnington in Hereford.** In 1624 he was in- 
corporated into Trinity College, Cambridge.®® Such a progress 
as Texeda’s from schoolroom to Church to University was 
throughout the sixteenth century the standard aim of many 
of the learned foreigners. Except for those who held positions 
as royal tutors, most of the men felt a strong desire to move to 
a more socially respected position in the Church or at the 
University. As a clergyman or as a university teacher he was, 
certainly, still engaged in teaching,®* but in these two places 
he was much more secure socially and financially than he 
would have been as tutor or grammar school teacher. 

The outstanding example of the teacher who remained, of 
his own accord, only a schoolmaster was a Frenchman, Claude 
Desainliens, who first translated his name into Latin, Sanctus 
Vinculus, and finally into English, Hollyband. A list of aliens 
living in Westminster in 1568 includes “Claudius Hollybarne, 
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scolemaster, denizen, and John Henryche his usher. . . ."" 
From this first notice of his presence in England as a school- 
master up to 1597, when he disappears from view, his total aim 
seems to have been to instruct in modern European languages. 

His willingness to remain a schoolmaster may have grown 
out of his circle of acquaintances. In October, 1576, he was 
living at Salisbury Court, the palace of Robert Sackville’s 
father, Lord Buckhurst. In 1587 he matriculated with Edward, 
Lord Zouche, at the University of Heidelberg, and both Lucy 
Harington, Countess of Bedford, and her mother, Anne Har- 
ington, received dedications from him, Lucy the one to Campo 
di fior (STC 6735) and her mother the one to The Treasurie of 
the French Tong (STC 6761). Among the writers and educa- 
tors of London, as well as among the nobility, he found friends. 
George Gascoigne wrote a sonnet about him, Anthony Mun- 
day studied with him, and he knew the famous head of the 
Merchant Taylor’s School, Richard Mulcaster, who contrib- 
uted Latin verses to Hollyband’s Campo di fior. 

Hollyband’s texts for the teaching of French and Italian 
were the most popular of their sort. Other refugees, such as 
Peter Erondelle and “F. P. an Italian, professor and teacher 
of the Italian,” revised and reprinted the texts well into the 
seventeenth century. One work, the French Schoolemaister, 
was so popular that in 1600 a twenty percent tax for the poor 
was levied on each edition.®* Such success as this probably 
brought Hollyband a satisfaction which was denied many less 
industrious schoolmasters. 

But whether these foreign teachers remained, like Holly- 


band, in the business of teaching, or moved on to positions 
more socially desirable, they seem to have discovered that 
England, with all its frustrations, was preferable to what they 
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XIII (1927), 255-260. Biographical information, unless otherwise noted, is from 
this article. 


* Lambley, French Language in England, p. 136. 
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could expect at home. These refugees were usually fortunate 
that the religious upheaval which had made them fear perse- 
cution on the Continent had also created in England an 
educational upheaval which provided them with some degree 
of security. 

While there was much prejudice toward foreigners in 
England,*® this seems to have exempted the useful, intelligent 
aliens. Their accumulation of Church offices would indicate 
that many of the best educators were rewarded with ecclesias- 
tical positions. Since more pleasant living conditions probably 
accompanied life in the Church, it is not at all surprising that 
the shift from schoolmaster to cleric was an almost universal 
occurrence sooner or later among these foreign scholars. Of 
course, as previously mentioned, since the schools were so 
closely connected with the Church, there is little doubt that 
the teaching continued even after these foreigners definitely 
transferred to what might be considered now non-teaching 
positions in the Church. After all, too, it was usually because 
of religion that these men had left the Continent. Naturally, 
therefore, their major interest eventually led them to aim ata 
place in the newly formed Protestant Church. 

Learned refugees, who came from every nation on the 
Continent where persecution against Protestantism prevailed, 
differed widely. Once they arrived in England, however, they 
all found much the same situation awaiting them: a teacher 
shortage which offered them a beginning, a special need for 
language teachers and tutors, and some encouragement to re- 
main, either in the form of patronage, Church offices, or a 
position at Oxford or Cambridge. It is little wonder, with 
these attractions, that the stream of learned refugees continued 
throughout the century to pour into England. 


®Zera S. Fink, Anti-Foreign Sentiment in Tudor and Early Stuart Litera- 
ture (Unpublished Northwestern University Thesis, 1931). 





A Japanese Liberal’s Response 
To Europe 
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Ceci E. Copy * 


N studying the response of Asia to Western influences, 

scholars explore one of the most fruitful themes in mod- 

ern history. In Japanese history an understanding of the 
response is basic to serious inquiry into the rapid moderniza- 
tion of Japan during the past century and a quarter. To im- 
portant studies relating to broader aspects of the subject,’ this 
article offers a brief supplement in the form of an individual's 
response to Western influence felt during a trip to Europe 
in 1882-83. In the reactions of this individual, Itagaki Tai- 
suke (1837-1919), the complex and unpredictable nature of 
Western influences upon a liberal leader with nationalist 
motivations can perhaps be underscored. 

Itagaki’s primary objective in visiting Europe was to survey 
constitutional systems in order that he might press more wisely 
for a form which would best serve the needs of the Japanese 
people as he saw them. In the forefront of the liberal move- 
ment since 1874, he had demanded from the government re- 
forms which centered upon a constitution. During the course 
of their agitation, Itagaki’s followers had made comparative 
studies and drawn up a model document. On October 132, 

* Mr. Cody is Assistant Professor of History at the University of Toledo and 
an alumni member of Delta Iota Chapter, University of Washington. Research 
for this paper was made possible by a Ford Foundation Fellowship in Japan. 

For studies in English see particularly G. B. Sansom, The Western World 
and Japan (New York, 1951); Robert A. Scalapino, Democracy and the Party 


Movement in Prewar Japan (Berkeley, 1953); and Robert S. Schwantes, Japanese 
and Americans (New York, 1955). 
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1881, the concession of the government became known in the 
Imperial Rescript which promised a constitution in 1889.? 
From this point, a controversy mounted over the nature of the 
projected constitution. Itagaki and his Liberal Party sought a 
liberal monarchy patterned after that of England; govern- 
ment leaders wanted to posit sovereignty in the person of the 
Emperor in a Prussian type constitution. 

The idea of a trip to Europe probably originated with 
Itagaki. As he later admitted, he was fully aware of his limita- 
tions: “‘I was educated during the Tokugawa period when the 
country was closed, and only associated with foreigners who 
came to Japan after the Restoration, never seeking them out 
willingly. Moreover, I was limited by the old customs and 
could not escape from narrow circumstances. I had read a few 
books and heard about Western traditions, but had only 
imagined what the situation of European countries might be, 
and the situation of Asia as it might be.’’* Furthermore, Itagaki 
had assumed responsibility for helping mobilize public opin- 
ion in support of a liberal constitution. 

It6 Hirobumi, however, believed that he had persuaded 
the party leader. During the course of a conversation in March 
1882, shortly before It6 departed as head of a government mis- 
sion to study constitutions, he told Itagaki, ‘““You are already 
conscious that your knowledge is greater than the people’s and 
you wish to encourage them. Why do you not go to Europe in 
order to study past and present developments, to investigate 
politics, sentiments, customs and culture? The general tend- 
ency is to imitate European things. When one is not well 
versed in these circumstances, he is apt to mislead the people.’’* 

* Tokyo Nichi-Nichi, October 13, 1881. 

*Kurita Shénosuke, comp., Itagaki kun Oshii jikken iken [Itagaki’s eye- 
witness opinion of Europe] (n.p., 1883), 5. The text of this pamphlet also appears 
in Itagaki Taisuke, ed., Jiyuté shi [History of the Jiyitd] (Tokyo, 1910), I 
99-121. 


‘From a letter It6 wrote from Germany quoted in Osatake Takeshi, Meiji 
Seiji shi temby6d [Sketches in Meiji political history] (Tokyo, 1938), p. 166. 
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It6 informed Inoue Kaoru, a fellow oligarch, that Itagaki 
appeared interested.5 

Between this March meeting and November when Itagaki 
embarked, the financial arrangements for the proposed trip 
drew fire from various quarters. Ito and other prominent offi- 
cials were so eager to spirit Itagaki out of the country in order 
to weaken the party movement that they plotted with Goté 
Sh6jir6, his friend and fellow party leader, to arrange for funds. 
Itagaki did not know the true source of the funds and was not 
a party to the plot asa letter from Inoue to It6 made clear: “In 
regard to the source of money for both people, you have wor- 
ried about it from the beginning, and there is no mistake that 
I consulted with Fukuoka and arranged for the money. But I 
request that you never tell Itagaki about this. Got6 is all right 
because he knows it all very well; Itagaki knows nothing, and 
he has explained with many excuses concerning the source of 
the money. Therefore, if it comes to talk about the source of 
the money, we cannot anticipate what feelings he will have. 
Please keep this point in mind.”® The explanation advanced 


by Itagaki was Gotd’s story that a wealthy party supporter was 
the benefactor. 


Within the Liberal Party one faction, anticipating that the 
absence of the president would weaken the party, questioned 
the source of funds but could not persuade Itagaki to cancel 
the project. The rival Progressive Party launched a vicious 
journalistic exchange between the two popular parties by 
charging that Ito had tricked Itagaki.’ 

After several postponements, publicly credited to the need 
for Itagaki to recuperate further from an attack upon his life 
the preceding April although in actuality due to his efforts to 

® Segai Inoue K6 den [Biography of Inoue Kaoru] (Tokyo, 1933-34), III, 272. 

*Quoted in Osatake, 178. Fukuoka KGtei, a government official from 
Itagaki’s prefecture of Kochi, assisted in negotiations for the funds which were 
advanced by an executive of the Mitsui firm. From a letter written by Inoue 


quoted in Segai Inoue K6 den, III, 275-76. 
* Itagaki, I, 710. 
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conciliate party members, Itagaki, Goto, Kurihara Rydichi, 
secretary, and Imamura Kazuo, interpreter, sailed from Yoko- 
hama aboard a French steamer on November 11, 1882.° En 
route they stopped at Hongkong, Saigon, Singapore, Ceylon, 
Aden, sailed through the Suez Canal on to Naples and Mar- 
seilles and arrived in Paris December 27. Got6 went to Berlin 
in mid-January while Itagaki remained in Paris.® 

The most significant effect of this voyage and the stop- 
overs was to accentuate Itagaki’s awareness of Western im- 
perialism. In Hongkong, he noted that the Chinese people 
under English rule were discontented with living conditions, 
but were not troubled apparently by political affairs and paid 
no attention to the success or failure of their country. 

Not only was he impressed in Hongkong with the lethargy 
of the Chinese concerning politics, but a query occurred to 
him about the English. In Europe, he reflected, the special 
rights of the nobility had been despised, then eliminated and 
a society created of members with equal rights. It was un- 
reasonable in Europe for an upper class to oppress a lower 
class. “What is wrong,” he asked, “that people who have equal 
rights among themselves have come to have special rights like 
lords toward Asians?” In general, Itagaki observed, Europeans 
monopolized higher positions as lords and placed Asians in 
the position of slaves. England might be the defender of liberty 
at home, but in Hongkong was she not the destroyer of liberty? 
Next at Saigon, Itagaki noted that the French had taken con- 
trol of the fertile land. Singapore, Ceylon and India were Eng- 
lish colonies. Among native peoples, generally servile and 
content to be slaves, the few who were politically conscious 
found themselves impotent. Itagaki considered that India, 
already a weak country, had been further weakened, and at- 
tempts by the Indians to throw off English control would be 

* Tokyo Nichi-Nichi, November 13, 1882. 


*Morooka Kuni, comp., Itagaki kun Obei manyii nikki [Diary of Itagaki’s 
trip to the West] (Tokyo, 1883), passim. 
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futile. In Aden, even though the inhabitants termed their land 
a hell because of the climate, Europeans had seized this valu- 
able travel route and constructed a fortress. 

Itagaki next viewed Naples with interest, having heard 
previously that it ‘““had become very weak because of the in- 
fluence of an absolutist government, and was a den of the 
impoverished.’ Upon reaching Marseilles and seeing evidence 
of prosperity, he concluded that he had arrived in the center of 
civilization.’ 

Locating in Paris, Itagaki took his stay seriously and sought 
conscientiously to study European constitutions and ways of 
life.11 He conferred with Clemenceau, then Victor Hugo who 
recommended extensive use of novels in order to arouse polit- 
ical consciousness in Japan. Itagaki sought formal instruction 
from Emile Acollas, an eminent legal consultant and publicist, 
who had instructed other liberals including Nakae Chomin 
of the Liberal Party and Saionji Kimmochi. Acollas was 
considered to hold radical views in law and politics.’ 

Ito and Japanese diplomats in Europe sought to convert 
the party leaders to more conservative views on the constitu- 
tion. Gotd accepted an invitation from It6d to study constitu- 
tional principles from Stein in Germany, but Itagaki declined 
a similar overture. The Japanese ambassador in Paris tried to 
persuade Itagaki to change his position on the constitution. 
Itagaki met Ito in Belgium and again in London to discuss 
the constitution; in England Mori Arinori of the legation 
tried to interest him in more conservative views.!? Saionji’s 
letters to government leaders indicate that he too was fol- 
lowing It6’s instructions to convert Itagaki, who on his part 
apparently did not suspect the relationship between It6 and 
Saionji who was considered a liberal. Saionji also cultivated 

Kurita, 5-10. 

4 Letter from Saionji to lwakura, May 10, 1883, quoted in Jt6 Hirobumi den 
[Biography of It6 Hirobumi] (Tokyo, 1941), II, 342-43. 


8 Larousse du XXe siecle (Paris, 1928), I, 48. 
** Letter cited in note 11. 
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Imamura Kazuo as a source of information on the party 
leaders. 

According to plan, Itagaki and Goto were to leave Europe 
in May and remain in the United States until August.™* In- 
stead they departed in May to return home directly through 
the Indian Ocean. The change in plans may well have been 
due to lack of funds inasmuch as Saionji wrote in early March 
asking It6 whether he should grant Itagaki’s request for money 
with which to remain longer.’ 

Upon his return Itagaki distributed works by Spencer, 
Acollas, Hugo, and other English, French, and German writers 
with a plea that they be translated and published.'® He spoke 
on conditions in Europe and the lessons Western civilization 
held for Japan. One point stressed was that the Japanese must 
not study merely the artifacts, but must match the spirit of the 
West if Japan were to compete in civilization with Europe and 
America.1" 

Fortunately, Itagaki stated his views in a candid speech in 
Osaka which was also circulated in pamphlet form. For the 
historian, the importance of the Osaka speech transcends its 
immediate purpose of informing the party faithful about the 
trip. First, the speech can be profitably considered in esti- 
mating the effects of the trip upon Itagaki. Second, a compari- 
son of the speech with his last writings show that important 
views held at this time when he was forty-seven were retained 
until his death in 1919, thereby suggesting the lasting nature 
of the effects of the trip. 

He had, Itagaki told his audience in Osaka, been deeply 
interested in the attitude of Europeans toward the Japanese. 
“I pondered what feelings these people have toward our Japan. 


* Chéya Shimbun, February 18, 1883. 

* Letter from Saionji to It6, March 7, 1883 in Ité ke monjo [It6 family 
papers] (unpublished), LXII, . 

* Itagaki, II, 89. 

* Ibid., 97. 

* Kurita, passim. 
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People below the middle class do not know that Japan exists, 
and they call all the yellow race Chinese. This is truly reason- 
able because in former times our people called all people of 
other countries barbarians, and now do we not still refer to 
Europeans and Americans as barbarians? Is it not natural that 
the European nationals without knowing Japan call our 
people Chinese?” 

Itagaki again deplored the contrast he had noted when 
“the people who advocate liberty and equality and boast of 
their civilization are the ones who arbitrarily impose their 
rights as lords, which they formerly disliked themselves, and 
oppress Asian people.”’ The only excuses he could offer for the 
oppressors were that they were people who were not permitted 
to remain in their own country or they had sacrificed their 
sense of truth and justice to the search for profit.!® 

Although Europeans found it possible to justify their sub- 
jection of Asian peoples through a belief in racial superiority, 
Itagaki considered racial differences less important than re- 
ligious differences. In Western countries with highly de- 
veloped culture and institutions where government was 
conducted in accordance with the will of the people, the 
people were proud of Christianity as their religion. Christian- 
ity had extended its influence in every civilized country, and 
believers despised the non-Christian Japanese as heathens. 
The Japanese, on the other hand, looked upon Christianity as 
a false religion and clung to their own. Further, the narrow 
prejudices held back Japanese political leaders who sought to 
progress. A leader who desired to belong to a religion for the 
upper classes must nevertheless adhere to the popular religion 
in order to woo public favor. 

Itagaki deplored the Western tendency to group all Asia 
in one category. Admittedly, the inhabitants of some Asian 
countries were uneducated and backward, but Japan was con- 
sidered backward simply because she was an Asian country 

” Ibid., 10-11. 
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notwithstanding the advance in knowledge and modernization 
of society. The inhabitants of Europe were compelled to learn 
about conditions in Asia through the reports of self-seeking 
journalists. As a result, people in Europe had come to think 
that the degree of backwardness increased as one proceeded 
eastward from Turkey to Egypt to Persia and on to the Far 
East. 

These considerations of Asian inferiority, race, religion, 
and the European conception of Japan all had bearing upon 
an objective of Japanese leaders during this period: the desire 
to win European respect, a prerequisite for eliminating the 
unequal treaties which placed Japan in a position of political 
and economic inferiority to Europe and America. With the 
tendency to consider all Asia as one, Europeans might fear 
that revision of the treaties with Japan would necessitate re- 
vision with countries such as Turkey and Egypt. Itagaki 
stressed the need for bold and unusual leadership in order to 
secure treaty revision. He proposed two alternatives, or per- 
haps supplementary, plans for achieving this aim: (1) to create 
an excellent government which even Europeans would be 
forced to admire; and (2) to develop military strength. 

Conceding the improbability of creating an excellent gov- 
ernment when a parliament did not yet exist, Itagaki stressed 
the alternative method of achieving treaty revision through 
the development of military power. Insular Japan, with a 
strong and fearless people skilled in land warfare, had little 
need to fear a landing by enemy troops. Wisdom lay in con- 
centrating upon the construction of a navy. Leaders of Italy, 
a peninsular country, were debating whether to construct a 
few large or many small ships. Itagaki believed that a quantity 
of small ships offered the best defense for the long Italian sea- 
coasts. An important difference between Japanese and Italian 
conditions, however, was the distance from attacking coun- 
tries. Italy lay close to potential enemies while European 
countries attacking Japan would be confronted with a long 
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supply problem even with bases established at Hongkong and 
Saigon. It might be possible for Japan, although poor, to buy 
several large ships in preparation for one decisive naval vic- 
tory. Japan would then be able to secure revision of the 
unequal treaties. 

In his speech Itagaki deplored the role of the absolutist 
government in retarding the development of national strength 
essential for a powerful Japan. When a people were ruled by 
absolutist methods, they could not be expected to fight foreign 
enemies most effectively. National unity was vital. The use of 
the police and army against the people had caused disunity 
because it created friction between upper and: lower classes. 
Moreover, this practice was being followed at a time when full 
national strength was required to confront foreign countries. 

Itagaki recommended the formation of a militia which 
would both end the government’s use of the army against the 
people and provide for a stronger military defense. Militia had 
proved successful in Europe where they had also protected the 
constitution. If Japan raised militia, the standing army could 
be reduced thereby cutting expenditures. Once accomplished, 
“all the nation with one unity” could cooperate to expand the 
navy.”° 

The urgency of social reform composed another important 
theme in his reactions to the European trip. He told of the 
great contrast between Japan and Europe in the development 
of political organization as compared to socio-economic de- 
velopment. In Japan political organization had been achieved 
rapidly with towns and villages, rural districts and city wards, 
and urban and rural prefectures functioning under the control 
of the central government. Although equal to Europe in po- 
litical organization, Japan lagged badly in social and economic 
development. Moreover, the rapid development of political 
organization in Japan had resulted in an absolutist govern- 
ment which restricted social and economic advance. Itagaki 

™ Tbid., 13-23. 
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admired the relative fairness he had seen in the industrial so- 
cieties of the West. In Europe “‘even in the villages there were 
factories with chimneys carrying smoke into the sky.’ Com- 
panies were making huge fortunes. Generally, the wealthy, the 
educated and the workers all cooperated in their achievements. 
He considered the three essentials of food, clothing and 
housing to be distributed fairly. Wide roads and good canal 
systems were in abundance.*! 

In conclusion, Itagaki urged his Osaka listeners and the 
people of Japan to dedicate themselves to two tasks: the elimi- 
nation of government absolutism and the improvement of 
social and economic conditions. In the future the assembly of 
the Diet would increase national unity, a prerequisite if the 
unequal treaties were to be eliminated and Asia freed from 
European domination.”* 

Of the ideas expressed in this speech in 1883 which were 
to remain prominent in his thinking, the contrast in the con- 
duct of Western peoples who took pride in liberty and equality 
at home but oppressed countries in Asia, the conviction that 
Japan needed to be strong militarily in order to compete with 
Western countries, and the emphasis upon social and economic 
development were most important. As a political activist for 
eight years before the trip he had through an eclectic interest 
in the general tenets of Western thought perhaps been aware 
of each of these ideas. But after his trip to Europe his response 
was far more precise and a sharp emphasis had been placed 
upon a few concepts. 

Clearly, far from making Itagaki more radical in his de- 
mands for reform, his trip to Europe served to restrain him. 
His statements indicated new reservations in his admiration 
for Western countries, including the France of Rousseau and 
the England of John Stuart Mill from which the earlier liberal 
movement had so freely borrowed. His nationalist response to 

" Ibid., 26-28. 

* [bid., 37. 
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Western imperialism in Asia and the need for military 
strength suggested a bond of agreement with leaders within 
the government. His new emphasis upon social and economic 
development indicated a more cautious mind in that social 
and economic change required a more gradual approach than 
the political reform which had occupied the center of his at- 
tention. Although his objective of creating a representative 
government within a liberal monarchical framework re- 
mained firm, Itagaki’s new emphasis suggested a more gradual 
approach than he had followed in the 1874 to 1881 period. In 
short, his response to Europe during the months of his trip in 
1882-83 marked a turning point. From the earlier period as a 
liberal with nationalistic presentiments, his activities and 
thought were to become increasingly nationalist at the expense 
of his liberalism. 





Samuel Gompers, the A.F. of L., and 
Imperialism, 1895-1900 
e128) 


DELBER L. McKEE* 


HE American Federation of Labor was a young and 
still unstable organization in the 18go0’s as expansionist 
sentiments gained popularity with the American people. 

Ordinarily preoccupied with domestic economic questions, 
the organization was forced out into the mainstream of 
American foreign policy for the first time by this issue of im- 
perialism. Although the Federation was not psychologically 
prepared to act vigorously and unitedly on international 
problems—aside perhaps from the peripheral one of immigra- 
tion restriction—it began taking stands on matters involving 
the acquisition of colonies by the United States. 

These resolutions on imperialism which the A. F. of L. 
adopted at its annual conventions may not have played a 
major role in the foreign policy decisions of the nation, but 
they cannot be discounted altogether. The Federation at the 
time was gaining political influence in the nation’s capital. 
Its size was steadily increasing, and it had emerged by 1900 as 
the major spokesman for the workingman.? Furthermore, it 


* Mr. McKee is a Professor of History at Westminster College, and a 
member of and faculty adviser to the Alpha Xi Chapter. 

+The practice introduced by President William McKinley of conferring 
with A. F. of L. leaders on labor matters was indicative of the Federation’s 
growing political influence. Samuel Gompers, Seventy Years of Life and Labor 
(2 vols.; New York, 1925), I, 522-23. In 1897 A. F. of L. headquarters were moved 
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by 1900. Leo Wolman, The Growth of American Trade Unions, 1880-1923 (New 
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had an energetic and articulate leader in President Samuel 
Gompers who was to serve in that position for a total of thirty- 
seven years. 

The point that stands out sharply is that imperialism as an 
issue stimulated the A. F. of L.’s thinking and made a lasting 
impression upon its traditions. With Gompers often showing 
the way, the Federation went through a great deal of emotional 
and intellectual soul-searching in determining what its best 
interests were on this matter. And that process of searching for 
a philosophy on imperialism as reflected in the A. F. of L.'s 
attitude toward the Cuban Revolution, the war with Spain, 
the annexation of Hawaii, and the peace settlement will be 
the main concern of this study. 

Never before had American foreign policy attracted the 
interest of an A. F. of L. convention as it did in December, 
1895, on the occasion of the Cuban revolt against Spain. John 
McBride, president of the Federation in that year, emotionally 
endorsed the Cuban cause. “Every heartbeat of American 
labor,” he stated, “is an expression of our sympathy with . . . 
the gallant band of patriotic Cubans.”’* With humanitarian 
sympathies foremost, and without special regard for the labor 
aspects of this question or the national consequences of such 
an action, the convention approved a petition to the Senate 
“praying for a speedy recognition as belligerents of the Cuban 
patriots.”"* Such a move by the Cleveland Administration 
found in Leo Wolman, Ebb and Flow in Trade Unionism (New York, 1936), 
Lewis L. Lorwin, The American Federation of Labor: History, Policies, and 
Prospects (Washington, 1933), and John R. Commons et al., History of Labor 
in the United States, 1896-1932 (4 vols.; New York, 1918-1935). 

* American Federation of Labor, Report of Proceedings of the Fifteenth 
Annual Convention, 1895 (n.p., n.d.), p. 16. For the Cuban background see 
Julius W. Pratt, Expansionists of 1898 (Baltimore, 1936). Pioneer works on labor 
and foreign policy include Margaret Hardy, The Influence of Organized Labor 
on the Foreign Policy of the United States (Liége, Belgium, 1936), Lewis L. 
Lorwin, Labor and Internationalism (New York, 1929), and William P. Maddox, 
“Labor's Stake in American Foreign Relations,” Political Science Quarterly, L 
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could easily have brought on war with Spain at that time, and ‘ 
there is little reason to believe—so great was the convention's 
sympathy for the underdog—that the A. F. of L. would have 
cared if it had. 

The following year’s convention, in December, 1896, 
brought with it a colder analysis of the question. The previous 
year’s enthusiasm was still present. This fact was reflected both 
in the speeches and in a resolution, sponsored by labor leaders 
from such unions as the Carpenters, Cigarmakers, Mine 
Workers, Iron Molders, Tailors, and Bakers, calling upon the 
President and Congress to acknowledge Cuba’s belligerent 
status.5 But a sharply critical view was taken by a few speakers 
like Andrew Furuseth, leader in the West Coast oriented In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union and at this particular time head 
of the A. F. of L.’s Legislative Committee. By leading to 
war, Furuseth argued, recognition of Cuban _ belligerency 
would cause great loss of life, a huge national debt and the 
militarization of the country.® 

Furuseth’s views were supported by a few other speakers, 
but the majority of convention delegates shared the sentiments 
of President Gompers. He held that the workingmen in Cuba 
would be more free to organize if Cuba gained its independ- 
ence—and that this step forward by Cuban labor would benefit 
the A. F. of L. Furthermore, he declared, peace and freedom 
were involved in helping the Cubans. The independence of 
Cuba, he asserted, ‘‘was essential to their economic organiza- 
tion.”? Thus Cuban independence, not Cuban annexation, 
was the goal envisioned by Gompers. This latter point is par- 
ticularly important in understanding later A. F. of L. stands. 

From the beginning of the controversy, the sympathies of 
Gompers had been on the Cuban side. In part he had been 


° A. F. of L., Proceedings, 1896, p. 50. 
*Ibid., p. 51. For details of the life of this remarkable labor leader, see A 


Symposium on Andrew Furuseth (New Bedford, Mass., 1948). He remained head 
of the A. F. of L. lobby until 1905. 
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influenced by the contacts he had had with Cuban workers in 
New York City. He had also become acquainted with some 
of the leaders in the revolutionary movement. At the same 
time Gompers was involved in a problem that confronted his 
Cigarmakers’ International Union in Tampa, Florida. Large 
numbers of Cuban cigarmakers had been migrating to Tampa. 
Without previous trade union experience these Spanish speak- 
ing foreigners were hard to organize. If more favorable condi- 
tions developed for unionizing labor in Cuba, the cigarmakers 
in the United States might then be more successful in absorb- 
ing the incoming migrants.* In addition Gompers might win 
favor with Cuban workers who were already in the United 
States by endorsing Cuba Libre. One need not disparage the 
sincerity of Gompers in noting that self-interest seemed also to 
be contributing to the forcefulness of his speeches in support 
of the Cubans at the Federation conventions. 

Resolutions sympathizing with the Cuban cause were 
passed at the Federation conventions in 1895, 1896, and 1897. 
At the 1896 convention the vote in favor of the Cubans was an 
overwhelming sixty to nine. The vote was less one-sided at the 
1897 convention, but for the third year the A. F. of L. put itself 
on record in favor of the recognition of Cuban belligerency 
by the United States.® A distinction, nevertheless, should be 
made between the Federation’s support of the Cuban cause 
and any specific endorsement of war or expansionism. In re- 
gard to expansionism particularly, one should emphasize that 
none of the convention debates or official statements by the 
A. F. of L. indicated a desire to annex Cuba or other territory. 
The Federation’s attention was focused upon the breaking up 
of a Spanish Empire for the benefit of labor unionization 
rather than the building up of a new empire under the control 
of the United States. No labor version of the “white man’s bur- 


*John C. Appel, “The Unionization of Florida Cigarmakers and the 
Coming of the War with Spain,” Hispanic American Historical Review, XXXVI 
(Feb., 1956), 42. 

° A. F. of L., Proceedings, 1897, p. 84. 
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den” was voiced in the period. The outlook of the Federation’s 
leadership was essentially anti-imperialist, and it refused to 
believe, until late in the day, that a humanitarian crusade 
could be turned into a war for the acquisition of colonies. 

At last Gompers, who had previously been carried away by 
his desire for Cuban independence, began to show alarm over 
the dangers of imperialism and war in the final months before 
war broke out in April, 1898. An unsigned article in the 
American Federationist in March, 1898, expres:«.’ >bhorrence 
at war ‘for mere war’s sake” and asserted that »ingman 
paid heavily in blood and taxes in war.?® Toa fries} 2isc fellow 
labor leader, Peter J. McGuire, Gompers wrote in the same 
month of his concern over “expansionist tendencies and the 
danger of war.” 1! Also, in a statement to a reporter three days 
before President William McKinley's war message of April 11, 
1898, he took the position that the President “should resist the 
public demand for war.’ !? Such statements do not erase alto- 
gether the longer term official record of the Federation calling 
for drastic action—but never war specifically—on behalf of 
Cuba. Nor do they necessarily give evidence of a change in the 
thinking of the rank and file membership, but Gompers did 
often reflect accurately its shifting sentiments. 

Whether Gompers disliked the idea of war more than he 
feared the rising tide of expansionism cannot be easily ascer- 
tained, since both elements were involved in the Cuban ques- 
tion in 1898. But on an issue which clearly and specifically 
involved the annexing of new territory by the United States, 
the Federation displayed a basically anti-imperialist outlook. 
Whether the United States should annex Hawaii was an issue 


*” American Federationist, V (March, 1898), 11. 

“Gompers to Peter J. McGuire, March 28, 1898, Gompers Letter Books 
(American Federation of Labor Library, Washington, D. C.). 

* Kansas City Times, April 8, 1898. Cited by Rowland H. Harvey, Samuel 
Gompers: Champion of the Toiling Masses (Stanford, 1935), p. 88. At the end 
of April, after war had begun, he still believed that it could have been avoided 
but felt that the time had passed for discussing that question. Gompers to 
Ernest H. Crosby, April 27, 1898, Gompers Letter Books. 
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which arose before the beginning of the war with Spain but 
was not settled until after the War had got underway. Hawaii's 
contract labor system and the possibility that Hawaii might 
be used as a stepping stone for increased oriental immigration 
were the two factors that most disturbed the Federation’s lead- 
ership.’* Andrew Furuseth and the San Francisco seamen were 
the ones who first sounded the alarm on this question as early 
as 1893 when Furuseth sought, in that year’s convention, the 
adoption of a resolution opposing annexation of territory." 
No action was taken on the matter; presumably there was no 
general interest in Hawaii at that time, nor for four years 
afterward. 

Then at the December convention in 1897 a resolution 
that called upon the Senate to reject the treaty to annex Hawaii 
was passed without opposition. This resolution was sent to the 
Vice-President to be presented to the Senate.’® In the House 
of Representatives the Federation’s position obtained a hear- 
ing when Champ Clark, Democrat from Missouri, spoke 
against a joint resolution for annexation.’® A further effort 


to bring pressure on the House came in a letter dated June 11, 
1898, from Gompers to Speaker Thomas B. Reed. This letter 
suggested that the workers might not support the war effort 
if the expansionist drift continued.!" The letter viewed a prob- 
able increase of Chinese immigration with special alarm, and 
although the annexation of Hawaii took place shortly after- 


18 John C. Appel, “American Labor and the Annexation of Hawaii: A Study 
in Logic and Economic Interest,” Pacific Historical Review, XXIII (Feb. 
1954), 4- 

«A. F. of L., Proceedings, 1893, p. 40. 

8 Tbid., 1897, p. 60. 

Cong. Record, 55th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1898, p. 5793. Statements of leaders 
in the Railroad Brotherhoods and the Knights of Labor favoring annexation 
were then inserted by Republican Congressman Charles H. Grosvenor. bid., 
p- 5874. Some of the communications maintained that Gompers was only 
speaking for himself. They overlooked, perhaps intentionally, the vote in the 
Federation convention. A. F. of L., Proceedings, 1897, p. 60. 

™* Gompers to Thomas B. Reed, June 11, 1898, in “To Free Cuba, Not to 
Chineize [sic] America, Was the War Begun,” American Federationist, V (July, 


1898), 93. 
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wards on July 7, 1898, further Chinese immigration to the 
islands was prohibited. Nevertheless, Gompers remained criti- 
cal of the move, and on one occasion over a year later labeled 
the conditions of labor in Hawaii ‘‘slave-like.”’ 1* 

So far as the Spanish-American War went, the A. F. of L. 
gave wholehearted support to the war in the earlier stages. As 
quick, easy, and unexpected victories, however, encouraged 
the nation’s expansionists to promote their doctrines, the Fed- 
eration’s leadership lost enthusiasm for the conflict and noted 
with increasing alarm that the annexation of colonies could 
jeopardize the position of organized labor. As the war ceased 
to have the sole objective of independence for Cuba, Gompers 
saw labor’s position being weakened rather than strengthened 
by the victorious trend. He worried about the possibility that 
immigrants from Cuba, Puerto Rico, and, to him most disturb- 
ing of all, from the Philippines and the rest of Asia would pour 
into the United States in large numbers. Taking issue with the 
public outcry to keep all that was being conquered, Gompers 
laid plans to alert both the Federation’s membership and the 
general public to the dangers involved in acquiring territory. 

The first major speech by Gompers against the annexation- 
ists came at a meeting of the National Conference on the For- 
eign Policy of the United States, in August, 1898, at Saratoga, 
New York. This conference was intended by its sponsors to 
serve as a means of organizing and strengthening the opposi- 
tion to expansion. Here Gompers delivered a speech which 
attacked imperialism in general terms as a breeder of wars, 
burdensome taxes, and injustice; he also specifically pointed 
out labor’s fear of antiquated labor laws in the new territories 
and unrestricted immigration.’® In the final draft of a memo- 
rial which was to be sent to President McKinley, Gompers 


succeeded in inserting a statement opposing contract or “slave 
* A. F. of L., Proceedings, 1899, p. 16. 
* The speech of Gompers was printed in Gompers, “The Future Foreign 


Policy of the United States,” American Federationist, V (Sept., 1898), 140. For a 
Teport on the Saratoga meeting, see the New York Herald, Aug. 20, 1898, p. 9. 
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labor.’’?° In addition he was chosen to serve on the committee 
which finally presented the memorial to the President. 

A more opportune occasion for Gompers to attack impe- 
rialism arose with an invitation to speak at a peace celebration 
in Chicago in October, 1898. Probably never before had he 
shared a platform with the President and Vice-President of the 
United States. Ordinarily he was on good terms with President 
McKinley, but at this meeting he unhesitatingly assailed the 
imperialist direction in which the McKinley Administration 
was moving. The United States was betraying the original ob- 
jectives of the war, he charged bluntly: ‘‘the first moment we 
have the opportunity of laying our hands upon territory . . . 
we are at once. asked to violate every declaration we have 
made.” 2? The attack was so sharp that hoots and catcalls along 
with applause followed the speech, and the Chicago Tribune 
struck back at Gompers as a ‘‘melancholy idiot” who should 
be ordered by his organization to ‘shut up.’’*? Gompers found 
himself outmaneuvered two days later when McKinley and he 
both addressed a meeting of the Railroad Brotherhoods (non 
A. F. of L.). Before this labor audience McKinley received a 
warm welcome when he linked together expansion and greater 
job opportunities.2* When Gompers arose to speak, he found 
himself on the defensive before a group of union men on the 
subject of imperialism. 

In another direction in his crusade against expansionism 
Gompers was notably unsuccessful. He became one of the 49 
vice-presidents of the New England Anti-Imperialist League.™ 


* Gompers to Ralph M. Easley, Sept. 20, 1898, Gompers Letter Books. 

™ Gompers, “Imperialism. Its Dangers and Wrongs,” American Federa- 
tionist V (Nov., 1898), 180. This is the printed version of his Chicago speech, 
Oct. 18, 1898. It is paraphrased in the Chicago Record, Oct. 19, 1898, p. 2. 

* Chicago Tribune, Oct. 20, 1898, p. 12. 

* Chicago Record, Oct. 21, 1898, p. 2. 

“Maria C. Lanzar, “The Anti-Imperialist League,” Philippine Social 
Science Review (Manila), III (Aug., 1930), 20. George E. McNeill, one of the 
founders of the A. F. of L., was also a founder of this organization. Gompers 
and McNeill were still officers in an anti-imperialist organization at the time 
of McNeill’s death in 1906. Anti-Imperialist League, Report of the Eighth 
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Although he remained a member of that group over the years, 
he found himself hampered by the fact that this heterogeneous 
body included within its ranks some of the Federation’s worst 
enemies. Not only did this fact preclude close ties with the 
organization, but he complained also that he was kept so busy 
staving off ‘‘hostile legislation of . . . Senators and Congress- 
men who may have been on the right side of the question of 
imperialism” that he could not personally concentrate on fight- 
ing that evil.?® 

Possibly the most effective step the A. F. of L. could have 
taken in resisting expansionism was suggested to Gompers by 
David G. Haskins, secretary of the anti-imperialists, who urged 
that Gompers request the local labor unions to adopt anti- 
imperialist stands. This proposal, if enthusiastically followed 
by the locals, would have gone far toward tying together the 
strength of the Federation and the leagues and might have 
substantially energized the anti-imperialist movement. But 
the suggestion pointed up another weakness in the actions of 
Gompers. While his anti-imperialist efforts had the support of 
the A. F. of L. executive council, they had never been officially 
authorized by convention resolution. This weakness was a re- 
sult of accident rather than design; the war had begun and 
ended so abruptly that the question had not been anticipated. 
Nevertheless, Gompers did have cause to feel some concern on 
that score and turned down the suggestion of Haskins for that 
reason. He maintained, however, that he continued to feel 
strongly on the issue and urged Haskins to leave no effort un- 
tried in attaining his end.*® Although Gompers cooperated 
with the leagues, the A. F. of L. officially continued to follow 
an independent course. 
Annual Meeting of the Anti-Imperialist League (Boston, n.d.), p. 15, in William 
A. Croffut Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). See also Fred 
H. Harrington, “The Anti-Imperialist Movement in the United States, 1898- 
1900,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXII (Sept., 1935), 211-30. 


™Gompers to David G. Haskins, Oct. 13, 1898, Gompers Letter Books. 
* Gompers to Haskins, Nov. 15, 1898, Gompers Letter Books. 
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Since Gompers was sometimes charged by the imperialists 
with speaking for himself alone in his attacks upon them, he 
needed the approval of his campaign by an annual convention. 
Thus the question emerged as a major one at the annual con- 
vention of December 12, 1898. There was still time for mobiliz. 
ing public opinion to block the Senate’s approval of the Treaty 
of Paris if the Federation wished to concentrate on doing so. 
Because of a year of growth and progress along many lines, the 
prestige of Gompers and his organization was at a high level. In 
his president’s report Gompers was able to point with pride 
to the record of the past year, but he reserved a sizable portion 
of the speech for an assault upon the expansionist features of 
the Treaty of Paris.?" 

The usual procedure at conventions was to refer parts of 
the president’s report to committees, and in this case a six-man 
committee endorsed the views of Gompers and then went 
ahead to present a lengthy report of its own that further de- 
fined the Federation’s position. The report emphasized the 
threat of Asian migration from Hawaii. It called for keeping 
faith with Cuba and opposed the retention of the Philippines 
and Puerto Rico. To prevent the annexations from taking 
place, the report urged workers to write letters to their 
congressmen. 

A small minority opposed the committee’s repudiation of 
imperialism. Samuel Donnelly, president of the International 
Typographical Union, maintained that newly annexed areas 
would provide new jobs and stated that Typographical Union 
men were already receiving employment in Hawaii and 
Cuba.?® Max Hayes, as a Socialist from Cleveland, regarded the 


* A. F. of L., Proceedings, 1898, pp. 26-7. Gompers indicated earlier that he 
would not have raised serious objections to the peace treaty if only the island of 
Luzon in the Philippines had been kept. Gompers to Furuseth, Oct. 1, 1898, 
Gompers Letter Books. 

* A. F. of L., Proceedings, 1898, p. 88. The Kansas City Star reported that 
Donnelly was applauded but that the delegates “were not in sympathy with his 
arguments.” Kansas City Star, Dec. 15, 1898, p. 1. Donnelly complained at the 
meeting of the International Typographical Union in August, 1899, of the 
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matter from another point of view. His argument was that 
the issue was irrelevant and that capitalism was the main 
enemy. A right and left wing thereby seemed to be joining 
hands in disagreeing with the position of Gompers and the 
committee. 

The majority at this 1898 convention, however, subscribed 
to the generalizations that imperialism would lead to mili- 
tarism, heavy taxes, a loss of liberty, and, above all, to immigra- 
tion from low standard areas.*® But the majority questioned 
the effectiveness of the committee’s recommendation that indi- 
viduals write their congressmen. Pointing a way toward 
stronger action was a proposal by the Cigarmakers that the 
Federation’s leadership should lobby against approval of the 
Treaty by the Senate.*° A substitute resolution which came out 
of committee really adopted the Cigarmakers’ plan, although 
the wording was more vague. With only one dissenting vote, 
the substitute resolution was approved.*! This final action 
could be taken by Gompers as a full endorsement of his past 
anti-expansionist campaign and as authorization to con- 
tinue it. 

With greater support than the A. F. of L. had ever given 
him before on this issue, Gompers might have intensified his 
efforts, but instead his resistance to imperialism seemed to 
slacken. He did participate in one mass protest meeting in 
New York City, January 23, 1899. Among the approximately 
three thousand people present were a number of laboring men 
and the presidents of a dozen labor organizations.*? Gompers 
was one of the speakers, and thirteen of the vice-presidents 
came from the ranks of labor. This meeting ended with the 


“unwise action” of many labor leaders and part of the labor press in criticizing 
“the political issue of expansion.” International Typographical Union, Pro- 
ceedings of the Forty-Fifth Session of the International Typographical Union, 
1899 (Indianapolis, 1899), p. 76. 

” Kansas City Star, Dec. 15, 1898, p. 1. 

” A.F. of L., Proceedings, 1898, p. 96. 

“ Gompers to Frank L. Rist, Jan. 19, 1899, Gompers Letter Books. 

™ New York Evening Post, Jan. 23, 1899, Pp. 7. 
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adoption of resolutions calling for independence for the Phil- 
ippines and for the rejection of the “ideal of colonial con. 
quest.” *3 Copies of the resolutions were sent to President Mc. 
Kinley, members of his cabinet, and both houses of the Con- 
gress. But this measure proved to be more dramatic than 
effective. In addition Gompers indicated later that he had 
tried to influence Senators up to the time of the Senate’s ap- 
proval of the Treaty in February, 1899.°* Little evidence of 
careful organization or of a coordinated effort with the anti- 
imperialist leagues appears, however, in this period of final 
debate over the Treaty. 

One can only speculate on why Gompers did not work 
harder to defeat the Treaty of Paris. He may have decided 
that the cause was hopeless. Or he may have found that the 
rank and file membership did not care what happened here. 
Perhaps he was so entangled with traditional “pure and sim- 
ple” union issues that he did not have the time and energy to 
lead a movement that concentrated on this question alone. 

In connection with the national election of 1900 the Fed- 
eration had another opportunity to play an important part 
in influencing future policy on expansion. But again it did not 
do so. Here the explanation may be that Gompers had always 
so de-emphasized and circumscribed political activity by his 
organization that he could not easily bring its power to bear 
on this or any other issue in a national election.*® The work- 
ingman might not have known how to vote against imperial- 
ism anyway, because it did not develop into a clear-cut ques- 
tion that divided the Democratic and Republican parties.” 
Thus closed an inconsequential phase of A. F. of L. activity in 
the era of imperialism. 


* New York World, Jan. 23, 1899, p. 2. 

*“ A. F. of L., Proceedings, 1899, p. 16. 

* For the philosophy of Gompers, see Louis B. Reed, The Labor Philosophy 
of Samuel Gompers (New York, 1930). 

* Thomas A. Bailey, “Was the Presidential Election of 1900 a Mandate on 
Imperialism?” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXIV (June, 1937), 43-52: 
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Yet many ramifications of the problem of expansionism 
were not settled by a treaty ratification or an election cam- 
paign, and these remained matters of Federation concern. 
Basically, the main fear of the A. F. of L. had been over cer- 
tain anticipated consequences of imperialism rather than over 
expansion itself; hence the big question for it was whether the 
new possessions of Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and also 
Hawaii were organized in such a way as not to disturb the 
interests of organized labor within the United States. If immi- 
gration and emigration walls could be erected around the 
new territories, and if contract labor systems could be elim- 
inated, the A. F. of L. might accept the other changes of their 
status with equanimity. In subsequent years the Federation did 
see the enactment of legislation which provided protection 
against undermining influences from the new territories. This 
fact helped it to tolerate the new possessions. Nevertheless, the 
experiences of the 18go’s left the A. F. of L. with an anti-im- 
perialist bias that was to reassert itself more than once in later 
years.°? 

"In the 1930's, for example, the A. F. of L. took a stand in favor of legisla- 


tion to extend full independence to the Philippines. Grayson Kirk, Philippine 
Independence: Motives, Problems, and Prospects (New York, 1936), p. 100. 





Entrepreneurship in Barbados, 
1625-1660 
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bevy of important economic thinkers, the most emi- 

nent being Joseph Schumpeter, have identified 

economic dynamics with the process called ‘“‘entre- 

preneurship.”’? The function of the entrepreneur, according to 
Schumpeter, 


is to reform or revolutionize the pattern of production by 
exploiting an invention or, more generally, an untried 
technological possibility for producing a new commodity 
or producing an old one ina new way. . . .? 


The entrepreneur’s activity leads to economic growth; more- 
over, if Schumpeter’s theory is logically tight, periods of 
accelerated economic growth should coincide with periods 
of vigorous entrepreneurial activity.* It would be difficult 
to find a situation of more feverish economic growth than 
that in the English colony of Barbados in the years between 
its founding and the Restoration of the monarchy in the 
mother country (1625-1660). The economist’s standard cri- 


* The author is a John M. Vincent Fellow in history at The Johns Hopkins 
University, and an alumnus of Alpha Mu Chapter (CCNY). 

1 Schumpeter’s theory is developed at length in The Theory of Economic 
Development, tr., R. Opie, Harvard Economic Studies, XLVI (Cambridge, 
1949), and is succinctly restated in Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (third 
ed., New York, 1950), p. 132. A similar analysis is that of A. Cole, “Approach to 
the Study of Entrepreneurship,” in Lane and Riemersma, eds., Enterprise and 
Secular Change (Homewood, III., 1953), pp. 181 ff. 

* Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, p. 132. 

*] hasten to point out that Schumpeter’s entrepreneur is not only the force 
behind “recurrent ‘prosperities’,” but also of “recurrent ‘recessions’,” ibidem, 
and Theory of Economic Development, chap. VI, but most fully in Business 
Cycles (New York, 1939). 
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teria—‘“‘sustained increase in population and product per 
capita” 4—were easily met (albeit with frequent ups and downs) 
all through this period and afterward too. The problem, then, 
under consideration here is the extent and nature of the entre- 
preneurial activity that accompanied this earliest period of 
vigorous economic growth in Barbados. 


I. 

All indicators of population and production growth in 
Barbados in the first years of its settlement by Europeans begin 
at zero and by necessity show immediate and very large ad- 
vance. Lying furthest east of the Antilles, Barbados, in 1625 
at least, had been abandoned by the Arawak and Carib ‘na- 
tives.’ The Spanish galeones and the trading flota passed north 
of Dominica (200 miles from Barbados) on their annual voy- 
ages to Portobelo and Vera Cruz. The Portuguese, however, 
en route to Brazil occasionally stopped at Barbados. In 1536 
a far-sighted Portuguese navigator stopped long enough to 
leave some hogs “‘in case they should at any time be driven by 
foul weather to be cast upon the land, they might there find 
fresh meat, to serve them upon such ane extremity.”*> When 
Thomas Warner claimed Barbados in 1625 for himself and 


“The criteria of economic growth are from S. Kuznets, “Toward a Theory 
of Economic Growth,” in R. Lekachman, ed., National Policy for Economic 
Welfare at Home and Abroad (Garden City, 1955), p. 16. Schumpeter also notes 
that most “colonial ventures” are “spectacular instances” of entrepreneurial 
activity. Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, p. 132. 

® Geographical and historical data may be found in A. C. Burns, History 
of the British West Indies (London, 1954), pp. 18-31; and in O. P. Starkey, 
Economic Geography of Barbados (New York, 1939), Ppp. 2-4, 13-14, 45-50, ff. 
West Indian trade routes are mapped in R. R. Palmer, ed., Rand McNally 
Atlas of World History (Chicago, 1957), p. 148. The easterly position of Barbados 
kept the competition between rival claimants lively. In 1629 the dispute be- 
tween two noblemen (both fronts for competing merchants) both of whom had 
been ‘given’ the “Caribbee Islands” was complicated by the opinion of the Lord 
Keeper of Coventry who found that Barbados was not one of the Caribbees. 
W. N. Sainsbury, ed., Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series 1574-1660 
(London, 1860), p. 104 [hereafter cited as CSP, Col., 1574-1660]. The quotation is 
from Richard Ligon’s contemporary account, A True and Exact History of the 
Island of Barbados, 1647-1650 (abridged, ed., P. Sherlock, Caribbean Affairs, 
No. 5), p. 8. 
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Charles I, he certainly must have made good use of the Portu- 
guese hogs, which by that time had multiplied profusely.® 

In the first 20 years the white-skinned population of Bar- 
bados increased steadily. In 1629 a visitor to the island ob. 
served that the English population was between 1600 and 
1800.7 Seven years later Thomas Warner (who had attained by 
that time the governorship of St. Christopher in the Leeward 
Islands) found 6,000 in Barbados.’ And by 1643 there were 
18,600 “effective men” in the colony, according to its gover- 
nor.* The population of slaves increased until it had caught 
up to and passed the white population which had begun to de- 
cline in the 1640's. 

The colonial enterprisers of the British West Indies were 
relative latecomers on the colonial scene. The pre-1620 enter- 
prises, according to an eminent British scholar, were motivated 
by mixed aims, none of which included the eventual use to 
which the colonies were put—supplying the mother country 
with tropical agricultural products.’° English colonists landed 
at Barbados after 1625 with the desire or instructions to do 
nothing but raise tropical products; and the experiments and 
the trial-and-error decisions of the Island’s pre-sugar days con- 
stitute the first phase of Barbadian entrepreneurship. 

Thomas Warner’s commission from the king mentioned 
that he had begun “‘a plantation and colony of those islands,” 
St. Christopher, Nevis, Barbados and Montserrat." But when 
“S* William Courteen Kt (a memorable Merchant and good 
Common Wealth man) did land from London . . . about 50 
people well fitted and provided to possess and inhabitt”’ Bar- 


* CSP, Col., 1574-1660, p. 75; Ligon, True and Exact History, p. 8. 

"Relation of John Hilton,” in V. T. Harlow, ed., Colonizing Expeditions 
to The West Indies and Guiana, 1623-1667 (Hakluyt Society, Second series, no. 
LVI: London, 1925), pp. 29-31. 

* CSP, Col., 1574-1660, p. 240. 

® CSP, Col., 1661, p. 496; quoted in N. Deerr, The History of Sugar (2 vols: 
London, 1949), I, 160, 205. 

0 J. H. Williamson, The Caribbee Islands Under the Proprietary Patents 
(London, 1926), pp. 6-9. 

“ CSP, Col., 1574-1660, p. 75. 
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bados, there were apparently no traces of any settlement by 
Warner.’? Courteen, an enterprising London merchant of 
Dutch ancestry, owned ships which had long been plying the 
Brazilian coast.'* One of his ships, the Olive, en route from 
Pernambuco, “being driven by foul weather . . . chanc’d to 
fall upon” Barbados. Captain John Powell and his crew after 
‘taking possession’ of the island, ‘“‘informe(d) themselves of the 
nature of the place’ before reporting to their employer in 
London. The report must have been a bright one, for in a 
very short time (considering the distance and the mode of 
transportation of the day) Courteen was busily “planting” 
colonists in Barbados.** 

The enterprise of Barbados was pursued by a syndicate set 
up by Courteen, and including John Powell and his able son 
Henry, and the fifty or so initial colonists were all tenants of 
the syndicate. The first “planting” was headed by Henry Pow- 
ell who, upon landing and unloading his cargo at Barbados, 
sailed for the “maine of Guyana.” A Dutch friend there was to 
supply information about crops. Powell soon returned with 
about forty Arawak Indians from Guiana who had, in his 
words, ‘‘a desire to goe w™ me as ffree people to manure those 
fruits, and that I should allow them a piece of Land which I 
did.” 5 ‘Those fruits” which the Arawaks helped introduce 


* Rawlinson Mss. (Bodlian Library), quoted in Harlow, Colonizing Ex- 
peditions, p. 30 [dated 1626]; and CSP, Col., 1574-1660, Minutes and depositions 
concerning the title of Mr. Courteen to the island of Barbados, p. 488 [No. 37]; 
Ligon, True and Exact History, p. 8. 

™ There is extant a petition of Courteen to the king (1625?) requesting “all 
the lands in the South partes of the world called Terra Australis incognita 
extending Eastwardes and westwardes from the Straightes of Le Maire, to- 
gether with all the adiacent Islands as are yet undiscovered . . .” Williamson 
thinks that this was a request not for any Caribbee island but for Tierra del 
Fuego and the Falklands. Caribbee Islands, pp. 35-36; CSP, Col., 1574-1660, p. 76. 

“Quotations are from Ligon, True and Exact History, p. 8. On William 
Courteen, see John Poyer, The History of Barbados, from the first Discovery of 
the Island in the year 1605 till the Accession of Lord Seaforth in 1806 (London, 
1808), pp. 5-6; C. M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History (4 
vols: New Haven, 1934-38), II, 245n. 

* Andrews, Colonial Period, II, 245-6; Harlow, History of Barbados, p. 67, 
quotations on pp. 5-6; and Harlow, Colonizing Expeditions, pp. 36-38. 
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included the cassava root, a deadly poison, but when specially 
treated, yielding a fine bread. Sweet potatoes, maize, cotton, 
and the plant that became the first Barbadian ‘cash crop’— 
tobacco—were also introduced by Powell’s enterprising 
Arawaks.® 

Barbados was naturally a “fertil and plentifull country,” 
and diverse crops flourished. Early return voyages to London 
brought back hardwood (lignum vitae), dyewood (fustic) and 
indigo from the ample Barbadian forests. These forests were 
not immediately cleared—the labor and incentive for such a 
task were not present—and the “esuculent plants as were neces- 
sary for their subsistence,” (as Poyer puts it) were allowed to 
grow beneath the trees. Tobacco, the crop that made many 
fortunes in the seventeenth century English colonies, was cer- 
tainly an important early export from Barbados too. The de- 
gree of importance, however, is hard to determine. The group 
competing with Courteen’s for possession of the island ex- 
pressly intended to cut 


vpp the said woods there growing for the p’pareing the said 
land to be planted vpon in building and makeing of houses 
and other p’visions for the planting of tobacco. . . . 


But it is doubtful that tobacco ever became the ‘single crop’ 
of the island as it did in other colonies, or as sugar later be- 
came in Barbados. A visitor in 1634 did not even mention 
tobacco as an export commodity, but cited “corne and cotton” 
instead. Most evidence, however, points to the preponderance 
of tobacco in Barbados, at least until 1638.17 


On cassava (cassaui or cassador) cultivation see, “briefe Description of 
the Island of Barbados,” Trinity Coll., Dublin, MSS., quoted in Harlow, 
Colonizing Expeditions, pp. 46-47. Arawak enterprise is discussed in Starkey, 
Economic Geography of Barbados, p. 53. Also of note in the Arawak contribu- 
tion to Barbadian civilization is the hammock—discovered anew by succeeding 
waves of Europeans arriving in the West Indies. 

“briefe Description,” in Harlow, Colonizing Expeditions, p. 43; Ligon, 
True and Exact History, pp. 8-9; Poyer, History of Barbados, pp. 16-17; Chan- 
cery Proceedings, g September, 1629, quoted in Appendix I, Williamson, 
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II. 

Richard Ligon, penniless in London in 1646, came to 
Barbados to recoup his lost fortune by whatever means he 
could.'® His pungent contemporary History gives a vivid ac- 
count of early entrepreneurial activity in the West Indies. 
Ligon’s decision to “plant the Canes” in 1647 fast became 
popular among both the new and the older colonial entre- 
preneurs. The earlier colonists had to stop growing their previ- 
ous crop—usually tobacco—before beginning cultivation of the 
sugar cane. For these men, other factors than the purely eco- 
nomic entered into the decision to abandon tobacco. For one 
thing, the Stuart monarchs developed a deep antipathy to 
tobacco. James I, in his Counterblaste described smoking as a 


custome loathsome to the eye, hatefull to the Nose, harme- 
full to the braine, and dangerous to the Lungs, and in the 
blacke stinking fume thereof, neerest resembling the hor- 
ribly Stigian smoke of the pit that is bottomlesse. 


Charles I shared his father’s hatred of the leaf and wished that 
his American colonies would build on a more stable base than 
mere smoke. And not merely the monarchs were anti-tobacco. 
The Privy Council declared in 1630 that since “the great abuse 
of tobacco, to the enervation of both body and courage, was 


so notorious,” Barbadian planters should strictly limit its 
cultivation.?® 





Caribbee Islands, pp. 218 ff.; Harlow, History of Barbados, pp. 16-23. The 
visitor was Father Andrew White. C. C. Hall, ed., Narratives of Early Maryland 
(New York, 1925), p. 35. On tobacco, see Starkey’s discussion, Economic 
Geography of Barbados, pp. 55-56. 

* On Ligon, see the introduction to his True and Exact History, pp. 5-7. 

James’ Counterblaste is quoted in S. E. Morison and H. S. Commager, 
Growth of the American Republic (2 vols.: New York, 1954) I, 40-41. For 
Charles’ feelings about tobacco, see CSP, Col., 1574-1660, pp. 86, 251. The Privy 
Council document is quoted in N. D. Davis, Cavaliers & Roundheads of Bar- 
bados, 1650-1652, with Some Account of the Early History of Barbados (George- 
town, British Guiana, 1887), pp. 68-69; CSP, Col., 1574-1660, p. 124. Stuart 
policy toward tobacco is discussed in G. L. Beer, Origins of the British Colonial 
System (New York, 1908), pp. go ff., and chap. VI. 
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Andrews, citing a letter of John Winthrop, first governor 
of Massachusetts, to his son Henry in Barbados (1629) sup- 
poses that Barbadian tobacco was of poor quality. It was ‘‘very 
ill-conditioned, fowle, full of stalks and evill coloured,” and, 
according to Andrews, its cultivation declined because of the 
nature of the leaf. Besides the Winthrop letter (which is not 
quoted in its entirety), there is no other evidence for this view, 
and much to dispute it. For example, the year before Win- 
throp’s letter an agent of the Earl of Carlisle, proprietor of 
Barbados, reported that his master’s tobacco crop was sold 
at a handsome price.” This letter (in the Domestic Corre- 
spondence of Charles I) and the royal attack against Barbadian 
and other colonial tobaccos yields ample evidence that the 
quality of the Barbadian leaf had little to do with the aban- 
donment of tobacco cultivation there. 

What was certainly more important was the higher tariff 
laid on Barbadian tobacco in favor of the Virginia leaf, which 
encouraged experiments with other products, like ginger and 
sugar.” The development of the sugar industry was epochal 


for Barbados.** According to one seventeenth century writer, 
whose views on the value of entrepreneurship could be easily 
endorsed by Schumpeter, 


*® Andrews, Colonial Period, I1, 235. Winthrop’s letter is quoted more fully 
in Davis, Cavaliers & Roundheads of Barbados, pp. 345-346. Carlisle's price, 
which comes to about gd per pound was only 1d less than the price Providence 
(Island) tobacco was fetching in 1634. Cf. CSP, Col., 1574-1660, pp. 94 and 186. 
Andrews also neglects to mention that Henry Winthrop’s crop of 1629 was only 
his first, and he is told to cure the leaf differently next time. Andrews infers, 
from an ambiguous remark of Ligon’s about “earthy” Barbadian tobacco (and 
other of Ligon’s statements—none a direct comment on the quality of the leaf) 
that Barbados could not produce good tobacco. But Ligon is no impartial judge 
of tobacco, since his book is a polemic against the leaf in favor of the blessings 
of sugar. 

™ The tariff was 1s for Barbadian leaf compared with gd for the Virginian 
product. Acts of the Privy Council, I, cited in Starkey, Economic Geography of 
Barbados, p. 55. £ 390 worth of Barbadian ginger was unloaded at London, 25 
December 1655. CSP, Col., 1574-1660, p. 434. 

* As Harlow puts it: “A sturdy English colony was converted into little 
more than one large sugar factory, owned by a few absentee proprietors, and 
worked by a mass of alien labour.” History of Barbados, p. 44. 
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some of ingenious spirits set their wits at work to consider 
which way the desolation of this Plantation (Barbados) 
might be prevented. 


The “ingenious” entrepreneurs, it seems, were either Dutch 
emigres from Brazil (which was beginning to be reconquered 
by the Portuguese) or Englishmen who learned the “Art of 
Making sugar’ from the Dutch of Surinam.** Barbadian eco- 
nomic entrepreneurship,”* in its first two phases, seems to have 
been pure imitation—of the Arawaks first, and the Dutch later 
—but still enterpreneurship.* 

Pursuing this point a little further, we may search for those 
primary entrepreneurial decisions which resulted in the phe- 
nomenal growth of the Barbadian economy, and caused the 
island to be termed “the most envyed of the world.” Seven- 
teenth century observers agree with modern historians of 
Barbados that a major factor was the trade with the Dutch, 
who were the ‘classic’ entrepreneurs in the situation.*® It was 
they who introduced the ‘new good’ sugar, and the method of 


its cultivation. By force of arms, and no less by force of trade, 
they conquered new sources of raw materials, especially in 
South America and the Indies, and opened up markets for the 


*® Nicholas Foster, A briefe Relation of the late Horrid Rebellion Acted in 
the Island of BARBADAS in the WEST INDIES é&c. (London, 1650), pp. 1-2; 
Starkey, Economic Geography of Barbados, p. 57; Deerr, History of Sugar, I, 
162-164. 

“| shall distinguish another species of entrepreneurship (political) below; 
see part IIT. 

"For the efficacy of imitation in social development, see the work of 
Gabriel Tarde, especially his Les lois de l’imitation (1890), and the discussion 
of Tarde’s theories in P. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories (New 
York and London, 1928), pp. 636 ff. 

* Br. Museum, Add. MSS., quoted in Beer, Origins of the British Colonial 
System, pp. 412-413. The five part model of “Classic” entrepreneurship is 
Schumpeter’s, from his Theory of Economic Development, p. 66. The Colonial 
Calendar of State Papers, first volume, is full of instances of British ships (the 
King’s, Parliament’s, as well as Cromwell's) surprising a dozen or more Dutch 
vessels in Carlisle Bay, Barbados. See, for example, CSP, Col., 1574-1660, p. 362. 
Also so many orders by the King and later, the Council of State prohibiting 
trade with the Dutch is good evidence for a thriving trade. Jbid., pp. 251, 403 
and passim. The West Indies were not unique in their dependence upon Dutch 
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tropical products from these areas. Only the fifth of Schumpe. 
ter’s criteria—‘“‘the carrying out of the new organization of 
industry”—is not obviously applicable to the Dutch entre. 
preneurship in Barbados. 

The Dutch, of course, did organize industry in the Carib- 
bean area—their own plantations, and the widespread shipping 
industry—but they did so within a different entrepreneurial 
frame-of-reference than that treated in this paper, except when 
they worked Barbadian plantations themselves (there are few 
instances of this). The Dutch may be credited with supplying 
the colonists of Barbados with horses, slaves, and provisions 
which (according to a Barbadian letter to some English mer- 
chants) were “cheaper by more than one halfe y* present 
Prices.” Barbadians were ready to admit that the 


Hollande™ . . . are great encouragers of the Plantacons, 
[they] did at the first attempt of makeing sugar give great 
credit to the most sober Inhabitants, and upon the unhappie 
Civille war that brake out in England, they managed the 
whole Trade in ot Westerne Collonies, and furnished the 
Island w Negroes, Coppers, Stills, and all other things 
Appertaining to the Ingenious for makeing of Sugar.*? 


In any case, whether by desire of the Crown and Parliament, 
by the enterprise of the Dutch, by the exhaustion of the soil 


trade. Governor Berkeley of Virginia declared in 1651 that London merchants 
“would faine bring us to the same poverty wherein the Dutch found and re- 
lieved us.” (quoted in Beer, Origins, p. 394). The Governor of Barbados made a 
similar reflection (p. 389). Also see, Harlow, History of Barbados, p. 38; Davis, 
Cavaliers & Roundheads of Barbados, p. 70; Andrews, Colonial Period, II, 353-4; 
and the contemporary “‘Letter from Barbados by y® Way of Holland concerning 
y* condiccon of honest Men there,” 9 August, 1651, in Harlow, Colonial Expedi- 
tions, p. 51. The author alludes to the “excellent business” of dealing with the 
Dutch. 

* The Ingenios (“Ingenious”) were the sugar factories whose operation is 
so well described in Ligon, and Oviedo, Historia general y natural de Indias, 
quoted in Deerr, History of Sugar, I, 118-119. The quotations are from Br. 
Museum, Add. MSS. (in Beer, Origins of the British Colonial System, p. 392): 
and Sloane MSS., Br. Museum (in Harlow, History of Barbados, pp. 41-42). See 
also CSP, Col., 1574-1660, p. 276, on the enterprising Dutch, who according to 
one disgruntled English colonist, support plantations and “do conquer, not 
plant tobacco and puritanism only, like fools.” 
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under tobacco, or by combination of all these factors, Barbados 
by the late 1650's had become a colony in which 


men are so intent upon planting sugar that they had rather 
buy foode at very deare Rates rather than produce it by 
labour, soe infinite is the profitt of sugar workes after once 
accomplished.*8 


Ill. 

In addition to the beneficent influence of the Dutch, an- 
other factor often invoked to account for Barbadian prosper- 
ity is the ‘“‘salutary neglect” (Burke’s phrase) by the mother 
country.?* The Barbadians themselves had ambivalent feelings 
about this ‘neglect.’ When it took the form of “‘ffree Trade,” 
meaning in effect, the opportunity to engage in lucrative trade 
with the Dutch, it was always welcome. But when it meant 
political neglect, the Barbadians were far from unanimity. 
There certainly was sentiment for political independence—an 
ominous rumbling in many of the English colonies—but the 
ties to the mother country were so close that, despite its poly- 
glot population, factional disputes and even civil war at home 
were reproduced in miniature at Barbados.*° 


* On soil exhaustion which began in the late 1650's, see Starkey, Economic 
Geography of Barbados, p. 76 and the interesting chart on pp. 8-9. Quotations 
from the letter of R. Wines to John Winthrop are in Davis, Cavaliers & 
Roundheads of Barbados, pp. 72-73. 

* Burke is quoted in Morison and Commager, Growth of the American 
Republic, 1, 63. Adam Smith also noted that the American colonies, being “less 
in the view and less in the power of the mother country,” have prospered under 
this freedom from interference. Wealth of Nations, (Cannan ed.; New York, 
1937), IV, 7:13, 534- 

“On Dutch trade, see supra; Harlow, History of Barbados, p. 24. 
A complaint in 1652 from Barbados to the Council of State about the local 
Governor, Philip Bell (“a weak old man and fearful”), warned that because of 
Bell a strong sentiment for Barbadian independence was developing. The new 
governor (in 1653), Daniel Searle, noted that restless spirits in Barbados were 
plotting to make “‘this little limb of the Commonwealth into a free state.” CSP, 
Col., 1574-1660, pp. 384, 399, 408; Andrews, Colonial Period, 11, 253, and n. On 
the population of Barbados in 1654, see Henry Whistler's journal of the West 
India expedition sent by Cromwell in 1654-55. (“The genterey heare doth liue 
far better then ours doue in England . .. and they haue that Libertie of 
contienc which wee soe long haue in England foght for: But they doue abus it. 
This Island is inhabited with all sortes: with English, french, Duch, Scotes, 
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The first of these violent quarrels was between the Cour- 
teen Syndicate and James, Earl of Carlisle and his creditors 
(a group of merchants headed by Marmaduke Rawdon). Car- 
lisle appeared in the market for a proprietary patent at a 
propitious time. Under the Tudors it had been customary for 
colonial entrepreneurs to venture out in stout craft, seek a 
territory or find it on their route, claim it, and then petition 
the King for a patent. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Thomas Warner (the first Englishman to claim 
Barbados) were such entrepreneurs. Under the Stuarts, how- 
ever, not the middle class petitioners, but titled courtiers were 
the recipients of such grants. Carlisle, a ‘profligate favourite” 
of James I was given all the English Islands in the Antilles 
between (and including) Barbados and St. Eustatius. Courteen 
tried to compete with the Carlisle forces at court, but despite 
his wealth (Courteen was a substantial creditor of the crown), 
and the friendship of the Earl of Pembroke, the eventual out- 
come of this rivalry (far more than a “foul debate twixt noble- 
men’’) went in favor of Carlisle. In Barbados itself, the dispute 
between the Courteen group and the new colonists sent in 
1629 by Carlisle was bitter and bloody. As the historian of 
Barbados phrased it: 


Violence . . . bred further violence. No sooner would one 
party gain control over the island than an expedition sent 
by another would execute a coup d’etat and the position 
would be reversed. Thus feud and faction became the order 
of the day in a little community that was faced by perils 
enough already from hurricanes, starvation [in 1630 there 
was a drought and shortage of food], and probably attacks 
from the Spaniard.*1 


Irish, Spaniards they being Iues [Jews]: with Ingones [Indians?] and miserabell 
Negors borne to perpetuall slauery thay and thayer seed . . . This Illand is 
the Dunghill wharone England doth cast forth its rubidg . . .”) in C. H. Firth, 
ed., Narrative of General Venables, Royal Historical Soc., Publications, Camden 
ser., No. 60 (London, 1900), p. 146. 

* This quotation is from Harlow, History of Barbados, p. 12. The Courteen- 
Carlisle feud is most fully unravelled in Williamson, Caribbee Islands, pp. 38-68; 
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The history of the Courteen-Carlisle rivalry during the 
Interregnum and its gradual merger with the Cavalier-Round- 
head feuds is ably told by James Williamson, in his Caribbee 
Islands under the Proprietary Patents, and needs not be re- 
lated in detail here. There was, at first, an heroic effort to avoid 
even mentioning the words “Cavalier” and “Roundhead,” but 
as more and more ‘unreconstructed’ Cavaliers flocked to Bar- 
bados after 1646, the island took a partisan stand—for the King, 
as most colonies stood. The local assembly drifted into the 
hands of the ‘radical’ Royalists (there was a ‘moderate’ party 
and a few Commonwealth men), and finally the governorship 
too. Roundhead property was confiscated and at least one ad- 
herent of the Parliamentary cause was tortured. A persecuted 
Barbadian Roundhead complained of the Royalists to his 
“most Honored and loveing Father’’: 


they are as if y* Divell had overpowered them . . . One 
way or other they will have all. As for y* sugar they take it 
away from me and others say they doe but borrow it for a 
whyle, & wee shall have againe, which I pray God that they 
may speak y* truth. Have it againe we shall neur; except y* 
Parliat Shipps Come, & take y* Yland by force. I hope y* will 
not make any dylay, but come speedilye & have noe more 
Mercy of them, then they have of us.” 


recent researches are synthesized in Andrews, Colonial Period, I1, 246-249, where 
the Earl of Carlisle is characterized. The “foul debate” is the judgment of 
Davis, in Cavaliers & Roundheads of Barbados, p. 52. John Smith made the 
following comment on the warring Barbadians in 1629: “. . . there have beene 
so many factions amongst them, I cannot from so many variable relations give 
... any certainty for their orderly Government.” in Arber & Bradley, eds., 
Travels and Works (Edinburgh, 1910), II, 907. 

"Letter from Barbados by y* Way of Holland concerning y* Condiccon 
of honest Men there,” in Harlow, Colonizing Expeditions, p. 48. The Cavalier- 
Roundhead dispute, in its many phases, is told in Andrews, Colonial Period, 
Il, 257-267; A. P. Watts, Une Histoire des colonies anglaises aux Antilles de 
1649 @ 1660 (Paris, 1924), chaps. V-X; Harlow, History of Barbados, pp. 45-82; 
F. Strong, “Causes of Cromwell's West Indian Expedition,” American Historical 
Review, IV (January, 1899), 228-245. John Webb, apparently a Commonwealth 
man, was tortured in Barbados, and unsuccessfully petitioned the Council of 
State for redress. CSP, Col., 1574-1660, p. 340. 
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Parliament’s ships, under the command of Sir George 
Ayscue soon came (31 October, 1651), Ayscue skillfully com- 
promising with the revolting Colonists, and Barbadian affairs 
cooled down for two years. But things flared again when Eng. 
land went to war with Holland, and the prohibitory trade act 
of 1650 (intended against those colonies in revolt) began to 
be enforced more generally, and in real earnest. We have al. 
ready seen what value Dutch enterprise was to the Barbadian 
economy. Any interference with the island’s Dutch trade 
might well provoke a new rebellion. And just that happened. 
Putting down this rebellion in Barbados and the other West 
Indian islands was only part of Cromwell’s grand scheme of 
colonial aggrandizement at the expense of the Dutch and the 
Spanish. Daniel Searle was placed in the governor’s chair of 
Barbados by the Cromwellian expedition of 1655, but he 
ruled a rebellious colony, wracked by faction and feud, for 
five years. Intrigue in London forced the deposition of Searle 
just before the Restoration, while his successor, Modyford, 
was ousted in his turn when Charles II returned. Under the 
Restoration, mercantilist practice was clamped down upon 
Barbados, and the mother country scorned “‘ffree Trade.” 


[it is] wholly contrary to y* vse and practice of y* Collonies 
of other Nations; it being death and Confiscacon to touch 
y® shoars of their Plantacons. That therefore y* English 
ought to vse y® same Pollicies for y* better ballancing of 
Trade. 


Barbadian colonists of many political persuasions began remi- 
niscing over the commercial blessings in “Oliver’s time.”* 


* The mercantilist statement is from the Br. Museum, Add. MSS., (in Beet, 
Origins of the British Colonial System, p. 392) “Oliver's time” is fondly recalled 
in an anonymous pamphlet: Reasons Humbly Offered (in behalf of the island 
of Barbados) to the Honorable HOUSE OF COMMONS, against laying « 
further Duty on SUGAR (n.p., n.d., but, by internal evidence, after the accession 
of Charles II, copy in the Library of Congress), 2. 
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IV. 

It may be asked: What connection, if any, is there between 
the political rivalries of Barbadians and their enterpreneurial 
activities? The obvious answer is that for a while, when Cour- 
teenists and Carlisleists were battling for control of the island, 
economic entrepreneurship was neglected and (with the help 
of an untimely drought) Barbados experienced its first “‘starv- 
ing time.” During the Interregnum factional politics were 
explicitly eschewed and the island prospered gloriously—until 
politics again, in the form of an influx of unreconstructed 
Cavaliers, raised its wasteful head. I propose, however, not to 
look at the relations between Barbadian politics and economic 
activity in the usual way. 

Let us rather assume that the often sordid business of 
factional politics was itself a kind of entrepreneurship—which 
may be called ‘‘political entrepreneurship.” This activity may 
then be described as the organization of productive (political) 
factors, such as influence at court, hereditary titles (legitimacy), 
money for bribes—etc., in order to obtain an economic utility— 
protection.*# 

The reasons for viewing colonial enterprise as a joint 
eco-political complex are, first of all, that the two spheres of 
activity were not sharply separated in the minds of the men 
we are discussing—the seventeenth century Barbadian entre- 
preneurs. Bargaining for the reduction of protection payments 
(like duties) was as much an economic activity as was bargain- 
ing with a Dutch merchant over the price of slaves. Appealing 

“This analysis is an attempt to utilize and build upon certain theoretical 
suggestions of Professor Frederic C. Lane. Especially helpful were his: “Eco- 
nomic Meaning of War and Protection,” Journal of Social Philosophy and 
Jurisprudence, VII (April, 1942), 254-270; “Force and Enterprise in the Crea- 


tion of Oceanic Commerce,” Tasks of Economic History, supplementary volume 
of the Journal of Economic History (1950), 19-30. Professor Lane is in no way 
Tesponsible for my conclusions. 

See also, David Hamilton, “The Entrepreneur as Cultural Hero,” South- 
western Social Science Quarterly, XX XVIII (December, 1957), pp. 248-256; Beer, 
Origins of the British Colonial System, p. 18, on the necessity of “protection” 
in seventeenth century colonial enterprise. 
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to a favorite at court or someone with influence in Parliament 
for special favors (The Colonial series, Calendar of State Pa. 
pers is filled with such requests) was not a fundamentally 
different sort of activity from requesting that a relative hold 
up his sale of tobacco, so that a higher price may be obtained 
for one’s own. 

And perhaps the most important reason for seeing a process 
of entrepreneurship in the political maneuverings of the Bar- 
badians is that they appeared to have engaged in political 
activity with more vigour than they showed in the economic 
operating of imitating the rather primitive sugar refining 
methods of the Dutch. Their political activities were far closer 
to that model of energetic and resourceful enterprise that we 
would expect in the early entrepreneurs, those totemic ances. 
tors of our own muscular capitalistic society. 
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Book Reviews 
CH 


Progress in the Age of Reason. By R. V. Sampson. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1956. Pp. 259. Bibliography, index. $4.25.) 


Among the ideas that constituted the philosophy of the Enlightenment 
were a faith in human progress and the belief that history was essentially 
the record of human progress toward goals of enlightenment, happiness, 
justice, and increased control over the physical environment. This useful 
study of European thought in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
traces the fusion of the idea of progress with historical writing to produce 
the “progressive” philosophy of history. The works of Bacon, Descartes, 
Locke, Hartley, Godwin, Condillac, Voltaire, Turgot, and Condorcet 
among others are summarized and quoted to illustrate the growth of this 
conception of the meaning of history. Two concluding chapters describe 
how Hegelianism transmitted the “progressive” philosophy of history to 
nineteenth century thought and particularly to Marx. Marx’s view that 
historical facts rightly read reveal the stages of human progress unfolding 
according to discernible laws borrows much, contends the author, from 
this interpretation of history widely accepted during the Enlightenment. 

Sampson gives us a useful but not original presentation of such ele- 
ments in the Enlightenment’s climate of opinion as faith in the scientific 
method, a belief in human perfectibility based on psychology before his- 
tory was called upon to support the view, an acceptance of natural law, 
a concern for social justice, and the conviction that reason can define 
values. Students who are familiar with the works of Bury, Hazard, 
Cassirer, and Kingsley Martin, for example, will find nothing new in 
Sampson’s account. He correctly points out that Hume’s criticism of the 
power of reason to determine values dealt a blow to the Enlightenment’s 
faith in reason and drove some thinkers to seek in history support for 
the belief that men through the ages were progressing towards moral goals. 

Sampson's book would have been more convincing, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, if the political and economic milieu in which the “progres- 
sive” philosophy of history took form had been described. Certainly a 
widespread belief in history as the story of progress, physical and moral, 
must have had roots other than in philosophical writings. Again, some 
consideration of historical writing in this period as opposed to philo- 
sophical speculation seems essential if one wants to describe the emergence 
of a philosophy of history. In short, how much did the men who wrote 
history accept the idea of progress? Surely Voltaire, Turgot, Chastellux 
and one or two more are not the complete list of eighteenth century his- 
torians. What about Vico, Hume, and Gibbon? Finally, Sampson's book is 
badly written. Philosophical jargon weighs down the sentences and ob- 
sures the central argument at times. This is unfortunate. Nevertheless, 
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the author knows the currents of thought of the period, and the question 
of the intellectual origins of the “progressive” philosophy of history is 
worth asking. 


Westminster College Russell M. Jones 


The Medical World of the Eighteenth Century. By Lester S. King. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. xix, 346. Notes, index. 
$5-75-) 

It would be a mistake to assume that Dr. King’s book is of interest 
only to scholars concerned with medical history or with the eighteenth 
century. For them, to be sure, it offers indispensable insights. But its 
pages also deserve perusal by historians of other themes and other times. 
For Dr. King has performed one of the difficult tasks of historical crafts- 
manship extremely well. He has managed to make clear to the layman of 
the twentieth century what a kind of specialist from an earlier century, 
possessed of an esoteric vocabulary now outmoded, was thinking and 
doing. And he has done this so that the layman can understand how the 
speculations and practices of that earlier specialist compare and contrast 
with those of the same type of specialist today. Any historians confronted 
with a similar task may learn much from Dr. King’s exemplary study. 

The author does not blame the eighteenth century physicians for not 
knowing what present medical scientists know. They were living during 
the adolescence of modern medicine, and it was a troubled time. The 
causes of disease were almost a complete mystery, and the void was filled 
with speculation, much of it inherited from the past. Some of the logic 
was superb, granting the premises, but the premises were wrong. Genuine 
advances were hard to interpret and often became entangled in the web 
of rationalistic systems. Therapeutic practices made good sense in terms 
of theory, but theory was in error. It was difficult then as now to harness 
speculation and empiricism into a proper team. Even the most gifted 
pioneers often pursued the wrong trail. 

Dr. King presents the cast of characters who practiced the healing art 
and tells of their wrangling: the conservative prestige-conscious member 
of the College of Physicians, the better-trained doctor who had attended 
a Scottish university, the M.D. by way of apprenticeship and random 
university lectures, the apothecary who carried the major burden of dosing 
the poor, the honest but untrained empiric like John Wesley, the unscru- 
pulous quack. He indicates what diseases these healers confronted, with 
fevers being the great killers. He explains what therapeutic procedures 
they followed and what rationale, simple or sophisticated, lay behind their 
treatments. He narrates the rise of homeopathy, a legitimate protest 
against the prevailing barbarous medication, but a crusade pursued to 
nonsensical extremes. 

The author also describes the areas of advance, eighteenth century con- 
tributions to the sounder medical understanding that was to come. 
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Nosology, the classification of diseases, got out of hand, but the flounder- 
ing led on to a more careful distinguishing of separate diseases. Significant 
strides were made in pathology, in studying the impact of illness upon 
the body, and in sensing that the symptoms observed in ailing patients 
must be correlated with the lesions found through autopsy. The real 
foundations of mature medical ethics were also laid down. 

Extensive quotations, whether from Boerhaave’s all-inclusive system 
or from Smollett’s description of a mineral bath, immerse the reader in 
the mood of eighteenth century medical thought and practice. Dr. King 
is always at hand to explain and to interpret. And to warn against con- 
descension and smugness. The eighteenth century was scarcely worse off 
as to knowledge of fevers than is our own with regard to cancers. 


Emory University 





James Harvey Young 


The End of North’s Ministry, 1780-1782. By Ian R. Christie. Volume in 
England in the Age of the American Revolution. Edited by Sir Lewis 
Namier. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958. Pp. xiii, 429. Appendices, 
index. $8.50.) 


In studying the fall of North’s ministry, Christie had a splendid oppor- 
tunity to ascertain whether the impact of the American Revolution had 
appreciably changed Namier’s (and John Brooke's) “picture of politics 
and party structure” during the early years of the reign of George III. His 
analyses of the parliamentary strength of North’s ministry and the 
process by which it was “undermined” are directed to this ultimate 
purpose. 

Christie’s premises and techniques remind us of the work of Namier 
and Brooke, but his tone is more moderate. From a variety of manuscripts 
and from the parliamentary division lists, he has collected a myriad of 
biographical details. These, correlated with the parliamentary history of 
the period, support exhaustive accounts of the dissolution of parliament 
in 1780, the “structure” of politics at that time, the election, the composi- 
tion of the New House of Commons and the groupings within it, and the 
parliamentary divisions of February and March, 1782. 

Christie frequently compares aspects of the political structures of 1761 
and of 1780. He says the differences are insignificant—““Except for changes 
of detail the system remained” in 1780 what it had been in 1761. Before 
considering the meiosis in Christie’s evaluation, one ought to mention 
these differences. The “system of nomination and influence” had not 
changed appreciably, yet on the eve of the election in 1780 borough pa- 
trons who controlled seventy-six seats were “in opposition” to the govern- 
ment. This was a new feature of the system. Since 1761 the number of 
government seats had declined from thirty to twenty-four. In 1761 elec- 
toral contests in the United Kingdom were fought over forty-nine seats, 
in 1780, over eighty-six. The increase was due in part to the fact that 
in 1780 “politics played an appreciable part in the general election;” 
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even small boroughs were not “unaffected by political considerations,” 
and political contests between “avowed” supporters and opponents of 
the government occurred in “over thirty English boroughs” and for 
“some forty-five seats.” Thus, the election of 1780, unlike that of 1761, 
was a party contest “to a limited extent,” though its purpose was not to 
decide which of two parties would form a ministry. To the reviewer, 
much more than to Christie, this “limited extent” to which politics in- 
truded in the election of 1780 signified that the events of the 1770's had 
affected the political system and were portents of the more drastic changes 
that were to come. 

In its “essential characteristics,” that is, its “personal composition” and 
“political organization,” the new House of Commons differed from that 
of 1761, but again, insists Christie, not significantly. In 1780, fifteen of 
the seventy-two merchants in the Commons were government contractors; 
in 1761, thirty-seven out of fifty did business with the government. Only 
three-fourths as many placemen, and only half as many sinecurists and 
court officials sat in the later parliament. One-third of the members elected 
in 1780 voted with parties “upon principle and conviction;” only twelve 
years earlier the proportion had been one-fourth. Christie calls this a 
difference “of degree only rather than substance,” though it amounted 
to about fifty seats. The largest opposition party was led by Rockingham 
who, Christie generously admits, exerted ‘‘a personal attraction” upon his 
followers. Since 1770 the Rockingham party had come to fit Burke's 
essential requirement, “devotion to an agreed set of principles of policy.” 
Though his party was too small to dictate policy or the composition of 
the ministry, in March, 1782, because of the crisis, Rockingham could 
force his party program upon the king, and less successfully, ask for “an 
exclusive party ministry.” Christie merely mentions these last two innova- 
tions. He refuses to comment upon their significance as principles of 
political action or to indicate whether he thinks Rockingham acted from 
expediency. Nothing resembling the Rockingham party had existed in 
1761. I cannot agree that this is not a “substantial” difference. 

The facts in the two preceding paragraphs have been assembled from 
the scattered summaries of Christie’s analyses of the various parts of the 
political structure in 1780. Even if one were to agree with him that no one 
of these facts, by itself, supports the contention that the system had under- 
gone substantial change since 1761, one might believe that their cumula- 
tive significance is much greater than Christie allows. Unfortunately, 
Christie has not discussed this point though he seems to have made up his 
mind about it. The absence of interpretation is the serious deficiency of 
the book. No attempt is made to relate even the slight changes to the 
events of the preceding decade, or to evaluate the changes as a whole. 
Christie is too diffident; the information he presents deserves a bolder 
assessment. If he has exposed the heart of the structure of politics, it is a 
lifeless organ. If biographical details and statistics show us the “realities” 
of politics, it does not follow that war and revolution, principles, opinions 
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and prejudices, are illusions. In one sense Christie has explained the fall 
of North, for he has counted heads. But he has not explained why shifts 
of votes took place, or whether they meant anything except the end of 
North’s ministry. 







University of Kentucky Carl B. Cone 










































France and the European Alliance, 1816-1821: The Private Correspond- 
ence between Metternich and Richelieu. By Guillaume de Bertier de 
Sauvigny. (Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1958. Pp. xiii, 130. Index.) 


In spite of its small size this volume is another real contribution to 
the history of the Restoration period by Father Bertier de Sauvigny of 
the Institut Catholique. To the voluminous correspondence of Prince 
Metternich and the Duke of Richelieu, already published, the author and 
editor now adds, in the original French, forty-two new unpublished let- 
ters—nineteen by Metternich, twenty by Richelieu, and three by Riche- 
lieu's ambassador to Austria, Caraman. These documents were found in 
the French foreign ministry archives in the Austrian Haus-, Hof-, und 
Staatsarchiv, and in the Fonds Richelieu of the Sorbonne Library. Their 
value is heightened by accompanying explanatory comments and foot- 
notes in English. 

The reader will find these letters of special interest in showing that 
Metternich had close relations with Richelieu as well as with Alexander I 
and Castlereagh and that here is additional proof of Metternich’s desire 
to adjust to a more liberal age. Caraman’s long letter to Richelieu (pp. 
59-65) is a gem in describing the evolution of Metternich’s character and 
policy: “Metternich is convinced . . . that representative governments 
have become . . . a necessity and sooner or later everyone must come to 
it” (p. 61). In the light of the recent Eisenhower-Khrushchev correspond- 
ence, de Bertier’s discussion about the letters between heads of govern- 
ment (pp. v-ix) is interesting and valuable. In connection with the recent 
death of Pius XII it is also interesting to read about the concern over the 
possible succession to Pius VII and Louis XVIII (ch. iii). 

The book as a whole has very few flaws. Outside of typographical 
errors in the French texts on several pages, there were only two noticeable 
mistakes: Wellington should not be referred to as Lord Wellington (p. 
57); and Ferdinand IV of Naples is better known as Ferdinand I of the 
Two Sicilies and did not abdicate in 1820 (p. g2). American historians 
will be grateful for this American publication by a leading French scholar. 


University of Pennsylvania 





Lynn M. Case 






The Political Uses of History: A Study of Historians in the French Res- 
toration. By Stanley Mellon. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1958. Pp. 226. Notes, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 
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In Restoration France—a nation dominated by clergy, aristocracy, and 
monarchy—the liberals were acutely aware of the fact that their opinions 
were automatically suspect. Many of them, anxious to regain their lost 
influence, discovered that the best way to make their political ideas respec. 
table and to carry out their commitment to liberalism was by writing 
books about the French past. Their first and most obvious task, the 
liberals immediately understood, was to defend the Revolution of 1789. 
“Their very existence,” Mellon points out, “depended upon their ability 
to justify the Revolution . . . [and] there was no better and safer way 
to do this during the Restoration than to write a history.” 

Thus, in the years between 1815 and 1830, the writing of history 
became to a large extent a function of politics. Yet there were many 
important results. French conservatives were themselves compelled to 
turn to history to meet liberal arguments and to establish a conservative 
interpretation of the meaning of the French past. There was not only a 
notable increase in the volume of historical writing but also the establish- 
ment of genuine historical scholarship in France. Indeed, despite the 
many political axes that were ground, many of these histories were not 
simply packs of convenient lies played upon the dead. A surprising 
amount of reliable history was written by both conservatives and liberals, 
and the Restoration’s devotion to Clio resulted in the establishment of 
important archives and the publication of valuable source collections. 
Most important, at least from the point of view of the liberals, was the 
undeniable fact that they did win an audience and, by making the Revolu- 
tion appear respectable, were able to demonstrate the effectiveness of his- 
tory as a weapon in contemporary political battles. 

Stanley Mellon, as his introduction points out, is particularly anxious 
to illuminate the political life of the Restoration by examining the his 
torical writings of the era. His study, however, tends to be historiography 
rather than a detailed analysis of the impact of historical writings upon 
political events. Certain incidents, to be sure, are examined, but there is 
little consideration of the relationship between the history that was 
written and the French political situation as it evolved between 1815, and 
1830. Mellon does show clearly how historical analogies were cleverly 
exploited during the religious controversies that erupted with the acces 
sion of Charles X to the throne. But these writers can scarcely be called 
historians; at best they were pamphleteers who dredged up ancient reli- 
gious issues for the sake of the arguments that could be started. Mellon 
might profitably have devoted a little less space to them and have given 
at least a little attention to another significant way in which Frenchmen 
made political use of history—the way in which, in the months before the 
downfall of Charles X, French liberals made adroit use of British prec- 
edents of the seventeenth century and managed to convince many of their 
fellow countrymen that the France of 1830 could find a valuable point 
of reference in 1688. 


Princeton University Richard D. Challener 
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Rebirth of the Polish Republic: A Study in the Diplomatic History of 
Europe 1914-1920. By Titus Komarnicki. (Melbourne: William Heine- 
mann, 1957. Pp. xiii, 776. Notes, bibliography, index. £3, 3s.) 


The purpose of this impressive volume is “to ascertain the role played 
by Polish problems in world policy, and in particular in the policy of the 
Western Powers, France, Great Britain, and U.S.A. during the First World 
War, at the Paris Peace Conference and immediately after: that is to say 
in the course of the Polish-Soviet War of 1919-20.” 

This work of 776 pages is unevenly divided into two parts. Part one 
(275 pages) is concerned with the “War and Armistice (1914-8)” in which 
various projects for re-establishing a Polish State are analyzed. Part Two, 
entitled “Struggle for the Frontiers of the Restored Polish State (1919-20),” 
consists of eight chapters (421 pages) primarily concerned with a settle- 
ment of the eastern frontiers of Poland but a cursory treatment of the 
western frontiers. 

The author, Titus Komarnicki, is a distinguished diplomat of wide 
experience, a professor of international law, and a keen student of history. 
He has put his readers in his debt by this scholarly synthesis of materials 
available in English, French, German, Russian, Czech, and Polish per- 
taining to a critical, dramatic period of European history. 

Professor Komarnicki is not a little exercised by the many historical 
distortions of fact and by tendentious evaluations of the motives of many 
actors, such as Lloyd George, Woodrow Wilson, Roman Dmowski, and 
Josef Pilsudski, in dealing with the Polish question. His enthusiasm and 
great zeal in exposing these erroneous views, however, seems tc . 2ct both 
the organization of his materials and his objectivity. He quote. sully and 
extensively from numerous sources to prove his contentions, and he 
“pleads” his case with the intensity of a trial lawyer. His vehemence and 
his systematic selection of materials to discredit an opposing view appear 
to create an impression of bias. 

The reader’s doubts, however, soon give way to respect for a careful 
and scholarly analysis and evaluation of hundreds of memoires, biog- 
raphies, declarations, and documents. Even the numerous quotations that 
seem to clutter up the text fall into proper perspective and enhance one’s 
respect for a thorough piece of scholarship. Whether or not one accepts 
all the conclusions of the author, this volume deserves the careful atten- 
tion of both the general reader and the expert. It is a major work of 
synthesis long awaited by many a participant in the events recorded. The 
author is to be congratulated for performing a laborious, difficult, and 
most useful task in a very controversial period of diplomatic history. 


Boston U niversity Frank Nowak 












The South in the Revolution, 1763-1789. By John Richard Alden. Volume 
Ill in A History of the South. Edited by Wendell H. Stephenson and 
E. Merton Coulter. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
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1957. Pp. xv, 442. Maps, illustrations, critical essay on authorities, 
index. $7.50.) 


A scholar better qualified than Professor Alden to give us a volume on 
the Southern states during the Revolutionary era is difficult to imagine. 
Students of the War for Independence know him as a foremost authority 
in the specialty he marked out with studies of General Gage and General 
Charles Lee before he wrote the entire story of the war for the New 
American Nation series. From this vantage point he now turns to the war 
in the South and places the conflict in a larger time setting that embraces 
the Revolutionary era from the beginning of the troubles down to the 
ratification of the Constitution. His performance is distinguished. This, 
the seventh published volume of the ten that will comprise A History of 
the South, becomes one of the strongest in an outstanding series. 

Both logic of organization and clarity of presentation leave small room 
for anything but favorable comment. Exactly four hundred pages of text 
fall into twenty-one chapters which detail the story of the South during 
the Revolution. Two general chapters, “Peoples and Their Pursuits” and 
“The Social Scene,” set the stage for the pageant about to be enacted. 
Here the author sketches in broad strokes the economy of the region and 
develops the character of its population. Then a series of four chapters 
surveys a troubled decade when the imperial reformers compounded the 
problems of empire in attempts to solve them. This section—from Gren- 
ville to Townshend—traces the efforts of parliamentary leaders to redefine 
the relationship of colonies to mother country and describes the Amer- 
ican response to actual legislation, mainly tax measures. The interaction 
between metropolis and overseas dominion gradually hardened attitudes 
on both sides of the Atlantic beyond the point where compromise was 
possible. 

In the quiet following the Townshend crisis Professor Alden takes the 
opportunity to bring into the account the broadening Southern scene, 
the advance into the old Southwest, and the complications resulting from 
the contact of white settler and red man in an area where traditionally 
England, Spain, and France had competed for hegemony. Then abruptly 
with “Tea and Trumpets” the final crisis arrives with its aftermath of 
independence and war. 

In writing the history of the war in the South (Chapters XI through 
XVI) Professor Alden runs into his first and only serious problem. The 
geographical limitations of his study compel him to focus on military 
action that was intermittent in the South at the same time that he keeps 
his eye (and the reader’s attention) on the larger strategy unfolding else- 
where. This is a problem of presentation easier to recognize than to solve. 
A further difficulty appears in treating the Western phase of the war, 
which was chiefly the effort of a Southern state, Virginia, and her com- 
mander, George Rogers Clark, but which had its critical issue in a non- 
Southern area, the Old Northwest. Perhaps no perfect solution could be 
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arrived at, but Professor Alden here displays his mastery as a military 
historian by keeping the show going in this rough spot. 

The concluding section (Chapters XVII to XXI) deals with the six- 
year period from the peace of 1783 to the entry of the South into the new 
nation under the present Constitution. Chief emphasis falls on political 
reconstruction, social change, the kaleidoscopic Southwest, the movement 
for new arrangements in the national government, and finally the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution in the South. 

This, then, is substantially a pioneer effort by an eminent scholar in 
developing the history of the South during one of the most colorful and 
instructive periods of American history. The author is chiefly concerned 
with conducting his reader intelligently through the complications of a 
lively epoch. In the main, his treatment is not iconoclastic but conven- 
tional in the best sense. His judgments are mature, firmly grounded in the 
old and new scholarship. He writes with ease and with a fine sense for 
phrase. It remains only to add that the critical apparatus is impeccable 
as well as useful and that the whole merits applause as a finished 
performance. 


University of Maryland Aubrey C. Land 





The Negro in American Society. By Maurice M. Vance et al. Florida 
State University Studies Number Twenty-eight. (Tallahassee: Florida 
State University, 1958. Pp. viii, 89. Illustrations, charts, and tables.) 


The contents of this book are old, yet new. They are old in the sense 
that only a small amount of new research forms the basis of the essays. 
They are new in an approach to a bothersome problem of our time, 
desegregation, which has brought the entire cultural pattern of the South 
under observation. It is encouraging to see such a book, focusing upon 
the Supreme Court decision of 1954, come out of the South at this time. 

All the contributors to the volume seem to have a common purpose: 
to debunk the preconception of many Americans that the Negro is in- 
ferior by nature, race, and culture. The writers agree that too often 
scholars have contributed to the preservation of these erroneous ideas by 
prejudiced statements or by “biased omissions.” Anthropological facts 
are presented to disprove the pure-race theory and the assertion by many 
whites that racial mixture as a biological process is inevitably deleterious. 
A cultural analysis shows that most American Negro slaves came from a 
“complex, ordered, systematic society of West Africa in which each man 
had a specific place.” Owing to dispersion, lack of communication, and 
unstable plantation life, the slave lost his original cultural patterns and 
was unable to build a subculture of his own. After the Civil War the 
Negro was set aside by color, was the object of discrimination in all walks 
of life, and was plagued with the belief of white males that his sole am- 
bition in life was to marry a white woman. He was denied the opportunity 
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to build his own culture and blocked by segregation from sharing wholly 
in that of the white man. The above obstacles, along with many other 
anxieties and frustrations, affected the Negro psychologically. To many 
observers he showed patterns of lethargy, apparent stupidity, and sub- 
servience. Today such observations are no longer appropriate. 

The most detrimental of all forms of segregation has been economic; 
however since World War II the Negro’s economic horizon has broadened. 
The most promising advance by the Negro has been political—obtaining 
the ballot, which will help to change folkways to “stateways.” The overall 
status of the Negro will improve with a change of American literary atti- 
tudes. In the past writers have ignored the contributions of Negroes to 
American culture. Many of them have either openly embraced or subtly 
suggested the inferiority of the Negro. Since the twenties, a more generous 
view has been emerging, yet the trend has not gone far or fast enough. 

At least one essay should have summarized the role played by the 
Negro church in the struggle for equality. Some of the contributors, in 
an attempt to be fair, are somewhat uncritical, and some generalities are 
employed. But, on the whole, the book achieves its purposes. The essays 
are intelligent, well written, and useful. To this reviewer, the volume was 
timely, frank, and challenging. 


Alabama State College for Negroes Joseph M. Brittain 


The Philosophy and Policies of Woodrow Wilson. Edited by Earl Latham 
for the American Political Science Association. (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. xv, 267. Index. $5.00.) 


The celebration of the centennial anniversary of Woodrow Wilson's 
birth (1956) has contributed to an outpouring of books, articles, and 
papers aimed at reassessing the role of this great Democratic President. 
Any doubts as to the difficulty of the task will be dispelled by a reading 
of this volume. Fifteen writers probe almost every segment of Wilson's 
career. They disagree on all but the barest facts of his rise from student 
and college president to President of the United States and world leader. 
Thus William L. Langer writes that Wilson, like Edmund Burke, went 
from “the wisdom of today to the wisdom of tomorrow, to the wisdom 
which is for all time.” Arthur S. Link, however, has concluded that Wilson 
was “surprisingly poorly read,” “rarely an original thinker,” and that he 
was seriously handicapped by egotism, self-righteousness and demands 
for a loyalty which he seldom was willing to give in return. That Wilson 
had certain defects of personality almost every author is bound to admit. 
But were these merely an indication of the humanness of the man, having 
little significance by contrast with his great and noble objectives? So 
argues Raymond B. Fosdick, a student of Wilson's at Princeton and later 
Undersecretary-General in the League of Nations. 

Also basic to the riddle of Woodrow Wilson is the nature of his 
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thinking processes. Were they orderly and rational or were they too fre- 
quently intuitive and poorly grounded in evidence, as several authors 
assert? (Link, Richard P. Longaker, Roland Young, Robert E. Osgood) 
Did Wilson arrive at fundamental principles valid for his own and for 
later generations? Or did he labor under naive, moralistic assumptions 
that this is a divinely-guided world, whose peoples in whatever clime are 
capable of law, order, and international government? So argues Professor 
Osgood of the University of Chicago. It is undoubtedly true that Wilson's 
performance as a world leader and his relation to present diplomacy give 
us most concern today. “The march of events,” as Charles Seymour de- 
scribes it in his essay, has determined “that Wilson's position in history” 
will be decided “not by the contribution he made to American legislation, 
important as that was, but rather by the role he played on the inter- 
national stage.” If Wilson’s main assumptions were at fault in the making 
of diplomatic policy, as Osgood and other critics assert forcefully, his 
prestige is due for further decline. 

About half of the contributions are addressed mainly to the subject 
of Wilson the domestic reformer and administrator, with little attempt at 
over-all evaluation. They make the less exciting portions of the book. Yet 
they are well-written, thoughtful, and occasionally based on extensive 
research. It is impossible to do them justice. The selection by John Wells 
Davidson is somewhat unique in that he has made the discovery that most 
of Wilson’s speeches in the campaign of 1912 were extemporaneous and 
that newspaper coverage was entirely inadequate. On the basis of first- 
hand stenographic records, revealing statements formerly unknown, he 
challenges the idea that Wilson in 1912 was a pale progressive when 
placed alongside Theodore Roosevelt. Professor Roland Young of North- 
western University and Dr. George B. Galloway examine Wilson’s ideas 
on Congress and the need for Congressional re-organization. Professor 
Young is convinced that Wilson’s Congressional Government (1885), fa- 
mous though it has become, was founded on a “somewhat cavalier neglect 
of research.” A. J. Wann, Arthur W. Macmahon, John Perry Miller, 
Lester V. Chandler, and Marshall E. Dimock find little to criticize in 
Wilson’s record as a reformer. Dimock concludes that Wilson's two ad- 
ministrations “accomplished more of permanent value to sound business- 
government relationships than any other administration in American 
history.” 

In the final essay by August Heckscher, president of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, there is a reference to Wilson’s famous remark that he 
cared not for the judgment of his contemporaries. The final word, the 
verdict of history, would come from quiet men, reading and pondering 
in their studies. It is a nice thought. The verdict has not yet come, but 
Farl Latham, the authors, and the Political Science Association have 
contributed to an understanding of its difficulty. 


University of Illinois 





J. Leonard Bates 
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Detachment and the Writing of History: Essays and Letters of Carl L. 
Becker. Edited by Phil L. Snyder. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xvi, 240. $3.50.) 


What is a fact of history? That is the question which Carl Becker 
found to be both interesting and confounding. Throughout his brilliant 
academic career, he searched for answers to the question which has in- 
trigued men from ancient to modern times. In this volume the editor has 
collected several essays and letters by Becker which illustrate that search. 
The writings, for the most part, have long been in print, but they are 
here conveniently brought together in book form for the first time. 

The title of the book is derived from an essay published in the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1910. There and in other papers Becker advances 
the theory of relativism. He rejects the ideal of the “scientific” school who 
would write history as it actually happened, for a fact of history, he be. 
lieves, has meaning only to the extent that it is related to the historian’s 
own experience and environment. Historical writing is therefore a mental 
process, “a sense of the past,” and there is no such thing as “detachment.” 
The so-called fact is only a symbol of many other facts, a statement of 
what happened and not the event itself, thus demanding an evaluation 
even in the act of selecting which facts have importance. Consequently, 
historiography as a study of what men have thought and written must be 
a branch of intellectual history. Becker wishes to learn what use historians 
have made, “in the service of their interests and aspirations, of their 
knowledge and beliefs, and the underlying presuppositions which have 
made their knowledge seem to them relevant and their beliefs seem to 
them true.” 

A second section of the book includes articles revealing Becker's views 
on education. His wit, skepticism, and irony make these pieces enter- 
taining as well as instructive. The college professor, he says, must recog- 
nize the futility of “teaching” students and must avoid becoming a captive 
of the academic organization. Education is, in Becker's opinion, a thinking 
activity of the individual, unresponsive to the manipulations of the eff- 
ciency expert. And just as the possession of a college degree does not 
measure education neither does a mastery of the rules of grammar and 
the techniques of style ensure effective historical writing. The scholar 
who would communicate his thoughts to others must not rely solely upon 
superficialities. 

The volume concludes with four items on democracy, the best of 
which is Becker's penetrating discussion of Jefferson’s political theory. 
Written in 1943, two years before the author’s death, this essay reflects 
his life-long study of the age of Enlightenment, the liberal political 
theories of that period, and the shifting values that later generations 
placed upon those theories. In his examination of Jefferson's philosophy 
Becker does what he says all historians do. He sets forth his own ideas. 


Indiana University Maurice G. Baxter 
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DM 


New Chapters 


Since the last issue of THe Historian, Phi Alpha Theta has added six 
chapters to swell its ranks to 169. Phi Alpha Theta now has chapters in 
42 States, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 

The installation of Zeta Rho, University of the Philippines, was re- 
ported in the last issue of THe Historian. The charter members who 
were initiated on May 17, 1958 were: William Ward, Thomas Martin, Jr., 
Paz Floyd, Antonio Tan, Reynaldo Vergara, Laura Pargas, Moffett 
Rhodes, Bernardita Reyes, Ma. Salud Carreon, Angelina Twano, Bene- 
dicto Buenavista, Maria Henson, Diosadado Asuncion, Gabriel Fabella, 
Honesto Villanueva, Davig Wico, Oscar Alsonso, Serafin Quiason, Napo- 
leon Casambre, Reynaldo Gregorio, Nicholas Zafra (formerly at Phi), 
Adoraciond Ambrosio (formerly at Chi), Guadalupe Ganzon (formerly 
at Beta Beta). 

Phi Alpha Theta’s 164th chapter, Zeta Upsilon, was installed at West 
Texas State College, Canyon, Texas, November 23, 1958. Professor David 
M. Vigness, faculty adviser at Zeta lota (Texas Technological College), 
assisted by Professor John S. Goff (formerly at Xi), the new chapter's fac- 
ulty adviser, conducted the initiating ceremonies. Charter members were: 
Hattie Anderson, Milton Backman, Jr., Dennis Briles, Patricia Buckelz, 
Mrs. Allen Grundy, Duane Guy, Elaine Harrison, Lowell Harrison, 
Robert Heflin, Jack Hodges, Carol Holman, Orville Howard, Lugenia 
Hubbard, John Kahler, Alvy King, Patsy Koontz, Melba Langley, Jo 
Lindsey, C. Boone McClure, Rhea Raines, Suzanne Reynolds, Clifford 
Ryan, Jr., Jo Ann Ryan, L. F. Sheffy, Judy Slavick. 

On December 5, 1958, Zeta Phi Chapter was established at North 
Georgia College, Dahlomega, Georgia. Dr. Lothar Tresp, faculty adviser 
of Epsilon Pi (University of Georgia), presided at the installation. Will 
Young, T. Conn Bryan, James Kidd, William Roberts, Sarah Drew, 
Frank Smith, Charles Nicholas, John Peterson, Donald White, Sue Scott, 
Leonard Parks were initiated as the charter members. Professor T. Conn 
Bryan will act as the chapter's adviser. 

Professor Monroe Billington, Zeta Mu (University of South Dakota), 
presided over the initiating ceremony, December 12, 1958, for Zeta Chi, 
Augustana College, South Dakota. Charter members included: Louis 
Karraker, Lynwood Oyos, Richard Solberg, Richard Amundson, Margaret 
Berdahl, Robert Berdahl, Lois Engen, Harold Conradi, Carol Gullickson, 
Roger Haugo, Gene Lahammer, Lyle Rossing, Gary Wehlage, Gordon 
lseminger, Barbara Nelson, Joyce Tornberg. 

_ December 18, 1958, Zeta Psi was installed at Wayland Baptist College, 
situated in Plainview, Texas. Charter members were: Edward McMillan, 
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Eugene Jones, E. J. Green, Bryan Clemens, Marvin Downing, Laveta 
Huckaby, Scottie Jackson, Paul Seibenmann, Leslie Thompson, Darel 
Walser, Vera Wofford. 

Zeta Omega, University of Arizona, was established on December 17, 
1958. Charter initiates were: Russell Ewing, Howard Hubbard, Charles 
Hucker, James Beatson, James Donohoe, James Shirley, Henry Anderson, 
Charles Becker, Leonard Brown, Tony Carrillo, Martha Cohen, Howard 
Daniels, Dianne Dawson, Barbara Elfbrandt, Mable Forseth, Ruth Gee, 
Ruth George, David Goodman, Danny Ham, Duane Holloran, Francis 
Martinie, David Roop, Carolyn Snider, Bettie Summers, Daniel Tretiak, 
William Turner, Walter Wdowiak, Regina Weiss, Frank Williams, Gary 
Yontef, June Albers. 

On December 19, 1958, Eta Alpha, East Texas State College, was in- 
stalled. Margaret Berry, Louis Harlan, Robert Jones, Timothy Smith, 
Sue Floyd, Harold Hill, T. K. Huber, David Reynolds, Joe Thurmon, 
Delbert Tyler, Henry Wood were charter members. 


National Convention 


By every means of conveyance except ox-cart and the Susan Constant, 
delegates poured into colonial Williamsburg from all over the United 
States on December 28 to enjoy one of the most pleasant and most suc- 
cessful conventions ever held by Phi Alpha Theta. Some 147 chapters 
were represented by 80 delegates, in addition to alternates, proxies, and 
wives, swelling the total number of people present to 140. Chapters as 
distant as Puerto Rico and California took advantage of this opportunity 
to mix pleasure with business, and to determine policy for Phi Alpha 
Theta on the spot where resolutions were passed by the House of Bur- 
gesses. Delegates toured both colonial Jamestown and Williamsburg, and 
although the weather during the former visit was not unlike that which 
proved too much for so many of John Smith’s companions, the remaining 
days were enhanced by winter sunshine and the beauty of Virginia 
gardens. 

Twelve excellent papers were read by undergraduate, graduate stu- 
dent, and faculty members of the society, and speeches were made at the 
Convention Luncheon by Lynn W. Turner and at the Convention Break- 
fast by Joe B. Frantz. Delegates also had the privilege of hearing an elo- 
quent and moving address by Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi, Minister of Finance 
in the Hungarian government of 1947-48, now Director of the Institute 
of Foreign Studies at Bradley University, and a member of Gamma Beta 
Chapter. 

At this convention, Dr. Thomas Clark of the University of Kentucky, 
retired from the presidency at the end of his two year term, and Lynn 
W. Turner, National Historian and Editor of THE Historian for nearly 
six years, tendered his resignation. The constitution was amended to 
change the name of the society from “national” to “international” honor 
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society in history, and to make a quorum at national convention consist 
of a majority of the duly accredited chapter delegates. 

The initiation fee was raised to twelve dollars by action of the conven- 
tion, and subscription rates to THE HisToRIAN were raised by one dollar. 
It was voted to establish three scholarships rather than two, and to raise 
each of them to $300. Prizes in the essay contest were increased to $75 
each, and the judges were granted discretionary authority to grant three 
awards. 

NEW OFFICERS ELECTED OR APPOINTED 
AT THIS CONVENTION WERE: 


President (2 years) Edwin Coddington, Beta Xi 
Vice President (2 years) ................Donald Worcester, Gamma Eta 
Historian (6 years) Joseph Rayback, Epsilon Upsilon 


COUNCILORS 
Wilbur Shepperson, Alpha Iota 
John Pine, Alpha 
Louis Yates, Gamma Beta 


ADVISORY BOARD MEMBERS 
Chairman, Thomas Clark, Tau 
Lynn W. Turner, Beta Zeta 
Oscar Hammen, Beta Psi 


MEMBERS OF THE EDITORIAL BOARD 
Henry R. Winkler (re-elected), Gamma Alpha 
William Metz, Alpha Omega 
Jane Drummond, Zeta Eta 


National Activities 


The deadline for presenting applications for consideration for the 
1959-60 Phi Alpha Theta Scholarship Awards is March 15, 1959. Applica- 
tions may be secured from the National Secretary-Treasurer. There will 
be three awards, each of $300.00. The Dr. A. F. Zimmerman Scholarship 
Award must be granted to a student member entering graduate school 
for the first time for work leading to a master’s degree in history. The 
second award may be granted to any graduate student working in the 
field of history, and the third must go to one already in graduate school. 


Regional Activities 


November 8, 1958, Gamma Beta, Bradley University, acted as host 
and sponsor for a regional meeting. Dr. Harold P. Rodes, President of the 
University, welcomed the participants to the day's events. Three papers 
were presented on the program: Peter King, Epsilon (University of 
Illinois), “Daniel DeLeon’s Theory of Revolution: Some Ideas of an 
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American Marxist;” Lester Brune, Gamma Beta (Bradley), “Billy Mitchel] 
as an Isolationist, 1919-1926;” Michael Karns, president of Alpha Pj 
(Augustana College), “A Saga of the Icelanders During the 8th and gth 
Centuries.” The luncheon address was given by Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi, 
former Minister of Finance in the Hungarian cabinet, 1947-48, now on 
the faculty of Bradley. He entitled his presentation, “Peace, Justice, or 
Both?” Donald B. Hoffman, National Secretary-Treasurer, spoke to the 
session in the afternoon. 


Chapter Activities 
Alpha (University of Arkansas). 


Marjorie Browne, Nancy Garrison, Marial Hantz, Nita Hultsman, 
Raymond Morris, Valerie St. John, Hammond Satterfield, John Saunders, 
William Sherman, Charles Sild, Marilane Sulcer were initiated October 
21, 1958. 


Kappa (Muhlenberg College). 


John Mondachein, William Stamm, Steven Seyer, Herbert Siegel, C. 
DeForrest Trexler, Frederick Windbeck, Jr. were initiated October 20, 
1958. 


Tau (University of Kentucky). 
Robert Beale, Bernice Cates, Jasper Creech, Polly Davis, Dorothy 


Edwards, Ralph Estes, Herbert Finch, Martha Gaines, William Iler, 
Daniel Purdom, Mary Prichard, Martha Riley, Nancy Shreve, Joseph 
Smoot, Linda Stoltz, Louise Taylor, Alice Lindt were initiated April 17, 


1958. 
Alpha Delta (Marquette University). 

On November 16, 1958, Raymond Beck, John Brophy, Andrian Con 
rady, Peter Feledick, Joan Gallery, Michael Lytton, Margaret McGwinn, 
Frank Morton, Catherine Peters, Carol Pietrzak, Robert Snyder were 
initiated. 

Alpha Zeta (Stetson University). 

Donna Carroll, Betty Dress, Charles Hunt were initiated April 22, 
1958. 

Alpha Eta (Upsala College). 

Peter Buermann, Elizabeth Hahn, Carolyn Harmon, Marlene Moore, 
Thomas Vogel were initiates November 2, 1958. 

Alpha Theta (Hofstra College). 


Barbara Brindley, Patricia Colarullo, Carol Ellis, Sara Fabri, Alan 
Kirshner, Arvel Ricketts, Michael Ross, Roy Torgeson, Alicia Spiro, 
Dorothy Vals, Ruth Weiner were initiated November 3, 1958. 
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Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo). 
Edna MacLean, Alex Feldstein, Ellen Chabler, Thomas Dillon, Judith 
Fassler, Dr. Inda Fornoff, Carolyn Husinger, John Klee, Clair Langmaid, 


James Muller, Edwin Penhorwood, Rosabelle Baer were initiated 
November g, 1958. 


Alpha Lambda (North Texas State College). 


Bobby Craig, Raymond Dickey, F. Maurice Ethridge, Norma Harvey, 
Norma Knobel, Betty Maples, Stanley Neuse, Stephen Smith, Barney 
Tiller, Jr. were initiated October 24, 1958. 


Alpha Xi (Westminster College, Penn.). 


On October 15, 1958, Joanne Bretsnyder, Ronald Gleckler, Richard 
Kauffman, George Kurchinsky, Barbara Lockwood, Marjean Miner were 
initiated. 

Alpha Rho (University of Utah). 


Rolf Anderson, Frederick Buckhanan, Manya Baumbacker, Richard 
Brough, John Covey, Robert Cook, Karen Freebairn, Velma Miller, 
James Moss, Louis Murray, Lyman Pedersen, Jr., Jane Sprunt, Gary 
Watts, F. George Williams were initiated November 13, 1958. 

The chapter has sponsored several lectures during the Fall semester. 
Drawing on the staff of the University faculty, the chapter has presented 
Dr. C. Gregory Crampton, who discussed his field work in Glen Canyon 
of the Colorado River; Professor Charles E. Dibble who spoke on the 
Florentine Codex at the initiation ceremony, November 13. In December, 
a series of lectures, entitled, “Church and State,” was inaugurated. Pro- 
fessor Robert Anderson presented the first lecture, speaking on anthro- 
pological beginnings of the church-state concept. 

Chapter officers for 1958-59 are: Don Mathis, President; Dr. Emil 
Lucki, Vice-President; Doug Alder, Membership Secretary; Scott 
Maughan, Publicity; Roberta Smith, Corresponding Secretary. 


Alpha Tau (Winthrop College). 


Elizabeth Gaddy, Frances Schumpert were initiated November 24, 
1958. 


Alpha Chi (Cedar Crest College). 

Carol Berretta, Elizabeth Carr, Patricia Stahl were initiated May 1, 
1958. 
Alpha Omega (University of Rhode Island). 


Eldon Chorney, Mary Kelly, Robert McGinley, Caryl Swinden were 
initiated December 9, 1958. 


Beta Beta (Stanford University). 


J. Gregory Oswald, former chapter president, has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of History, University of Arizona. 
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Jon Bridgman, Lionel Fredman, Evelyn Keenan, John Rasmussen, 
Gordon Seely, Jr. were initiated December 1, 1957; Frank Freed, Rodney 
Minott, January 19, 1958. 

Beta Gamma (William Jewell College). 

Richard Schwartz, Donald Herrick, Margaret Herrick, William Cuth- 
bertson were initiated November 18, 1958. 

Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College). 

Lawrence Van Horn was initiated October 29, 1958. 


Beta Iota (Brigham Young University). 
Larry Hamilton was initiated May 1, 1958. 


Beta Mu (University of Richmond). 


David Carmack, Dorothy Deering, John Donaldson, Barbara Fergu- 
son, Evalane Green, Julia Jett, Barbara Kelly, Peter Neal, Audrey 
Nuckalls, William Painter, Jr., Katharine Whitby, Joan Wood were 
initiated November 10, 1958. 


Beta Nu (Davis and Elkins College). 


Joan Carr, Michael Di Mario, James Dow, Fred Fox II, Capt. Charles 
Gover, Robert Gregory, Jr., William Phipps, Charles Pitzer, Lesley White- 
head were initiated October g, 1958. 


Beta Omicron (University of Alabama). 

Betty Daniell, Jerry Oldshue, Ralph Tanner, Hardin Yeuell were 
initiated August 16, 1958. 
Beta Tau (Queens College). 


Wallace Boyle, Claire Brandler, Christa Ellmers, Robert Gennett, 
Bryna Haberman, Margaret Hahn, T. F. J. Kendrick, Evelyn Knobloch, 
Margaret Krause, Carol Levy, Jerome Nadelhaft, Harriet Pakula, Carol 
Pasternak, Paul Weber, Ursula Zecca were initiated January 25, 1959. 


Beta Psi (Montana State University). 


Former chapter adviser and History Department Chairman, Oscar 
Hammen, will be a Visiting Lecturer at the University of Wisconsin 
during the Spring semester, 1959. 

Dwight Anderson, James Beck, Fay Noyes, Alan Thorson, Gail Ward, 
David Werner were initiated December 11, 1958. 


Beta Phi (Monmouth College). 


James Blischke, Glenna Craig, Donald Hellison, Janet Kelley, Charles 
Rassieur were initiated November 16, 1958. 


Beta Omega (University of Maryland). 


James Ammerman, George Betts, William Best, Marsha Diener, 
Katherine Dillon, Myron Farber, Rita Gibson, Maurine Hayter, L. 
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Morelle Jaffe, Milton Koren, Aubrey Land, Donald McMaster, Joseph 
Morton, Frank Murphy, Donald Neilson, Charles Quinn, Jr., William 
Rondau, Conway Smith, Frank Waselewski were initiated November 13, 


1958. 
Gamma Beta (Bradley University). 
Sally Boehmer, Robert Brunner, Marilyn Eaton were initiated October 
16, 1958. 
Gamma Epsilon (Texas Western College). 


Janet Butler, Lawrence Cummings, Shirley Gonzales, Theodore Har- 
ris, Scott Lambert, Janice Newton, Joan Olk, Jesus Rubio, Jr., Clyde 
Wise, Jr. were initiated October 18, 1958. 


Gamma Nu (Mississippi State College). 


Richard Bowers, Thomas Dowden, Vaughn Grisham, Jr., Samuel 
Guyton, Mary Hollingsworth, R. Kent Lancaster, Eugene Sableman, Pat 
Stacy, Tommie Waits were initiated October go, 1958. 


Gamma Pi (University of Cincinnati). 


Ruth Brill, Roger Blust, Barbara Klayman, James Phelps, James Shaw 
were initiated November g, 1958. 


Gamma Rho (University of Wichita). 


John Allen, Gwendolyn Dickhut, Arthur Ferrill, Barbara Garlow, 
Marilyn Landen, Sharon McNeil, Shirley Spohn were initiated October 
16, 1958. 


Gamma Tau (Westminster College, Mo.). 

Randall Meyer, Jr., Don Otto, Richard Houghton, John Stephenson 
were initiated October 7, 1958. 

Delta Gamma (Heidelberg College). 

W. David Keller, Robert Kesel, Lewis Miller, Mark Steiner were 
initiated October 19, 1958. 

Delta Eta (University of Dayton). 

Joseph Allen, Caroline Bauermeister, Rose Byrd, Richard Dixon, 
William Macbeth, Virginia Ranker, Andrea Seiver were initiated on 
October 12, 1958. 

Delta Kappa (University of Tulsa). 

Felicia Danuser, Claire Claire, Rachel Sanchez, Harvard Scott, Harold 

Stabler, Suzanne Weber, Lola Wells were initiated November 9, 1958. 


Delta Lambda (Salem College). 


Caroline Easley, Susan Foard, Anne Summerell were initiated on 
October 23, 1958. 
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Delta Mu (Boston University). 


Burton Abelson, Paul Abrahamson, Justus Allen, Jr., John Battick, 
Lesle Blackman, George Brooks, Jr., Peter Cleveland, Phyllis Coleman, 
Faith Cummings, Elaine Dearin, Philip Doherty, Jr., Stephen Fletcher, 
Lawrence Foley, David Fox, Vivian Fox, Roger Freudigman, Edmund 
Izzo, Jean Kelsay, Philip Kendall, Arno Kolz, Marcella Kowalczyk, Mel- 
vin Marcus, Joyce McCaffrey, Robert Merritt, Mary Miller, Mary Mur. 
dock, Sondra Schaffer, Irving Schwartz, Myrtle Smith, Frances Strojny, 
Audrey Tuck were initiated April 18, 1958. 


Delta Nu (West Virginia University). 


James Branham, Betty Davis, Robert Leonard, Stephana Norris, 
Ronald Sevy, Joseph Wetherall, Jr. were initiated on November 14, 1958. 


Delta Sigma (Kansas State College, Manhattan). 
Jane Chalmers was initiated April 30, 1958. 


Delta Tau (University of Dubuque). 

Susan Bellinger, Donald Hurst, Janet Pilson were initiated December 
6, 1958. 

Delta Phi (University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee). 

Robert Little, Louis Boudro, David Wheeler, Nancy Dibb, Sally Jesse, 
Edgar Moore, James Michna, Gerald Musich, Illah Hjort, Alice Reinders, 
Lillian Tuska, Nelson Ross were initiated October 14, 1958. 

Delta Psi (Union University). 

Johnnie Barber, Gayla Dennis, Harvey Gill, Peter Jones, Virginia 
Pearce, James Sorrell were initiated September 29, 1958. 

Delta Omega (Mount Mary College). 

Rosemary Collins, Helen Fox, Monica Homolla, Laureen Kennedy 
were initiated October 15, 1958. 

Epsilon Zeta (Ohio Wesleyan University). 


William Bultmann, Maren Churchill, Mary Davis, Jean Frazee, Allen 
Freehafer, Jane Jacobs, Ellen Ratkovich, Sarah Starkey were initiated 


November 13, 1958. 
Epsilon Epsilon (Central State College, Ohio). 
Stella Dixon, James Henry, Sr., Walter Jeffers, Carleton Lee, Charlyne 
Moten were initiated November 20, 1958. 
Epsilon Tau (Northeast Louisiana State College). 


Melba Allen, Erma Downs, Samuel Ingram, Dora Kilpatrick, William 
Pollard were initiated October 23, 1958. 
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Epsilon Chi (David Lipscomb College). 


Ernest Bentley, Jr., Rabon Duck, Sandra Pack, Barbara Smith, Bobby 
Stewart were initiated November 13, 1958; Barclay Riley on May 23, 1958. 


Epsilon Psi (American University). 

Mary Bell, Elden Billings, Ellen Bodman, Herbert Bodman, Jr., Laura 
Brooks, Howard Didsbury, Jr., Anthony Dietz, Arthur Ekrich, Jr., Nancy 
Garretson, Dorothy Goodman, Victor Gondos, Jr., William Fox, Robert 
Hewett, Jr., William Hyland, Harold Jones, Jr., David Pattison, Richard 


Petersen, Edward Slank, Anna Thompson, Alice Weber, Forrest Williams 
were initiated May g, 1958. 


Zeta Epsilon (Thiel College). 

Donald Heaps, Barbara King, Catherine Pascual, Robert Steiner were 
initiated May 15, 1958. 
Zeta Iota (Texas Technological College). 


Karen Akard, Marlan Blissett, Theodora Calverley, Zoe Chinn, Judy 
Ecklund, Robert Huff, Harold Joplin, Ronald Kershen, Margaret Loomis, 


Edward McMillan, Patsy Mullens, Charles Ogilvie, N. B. Wilkerson were 
initiated November 10, 1958. 


Zeta Rho (University of the Philippines). 


Teodero Agoncillo, Cornelio De G. Banaag, Jr., Soledad Barromeo, 
Onofre Dizon Corpuz, Esteban A. De Ocampo, Rex Drilon, Alexandro 


Fernandez, Tomas Fonacier, Cesar Abid Majul, Alberto Morales, Congrad 


Myrick, Jose Endriga Y Nacion, Ellen Joson Paglinauan were initiated 
September 17, 1958. 
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